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THE RESOLUTIONS. 



THE NATIONAL. SELVER CONVENTION, held 
in St. liOuis, Mo., November 26, 27 and 28, 1889, 
adopt this Preamble and Resolution as their delib- 
erate opinions: 

That the demonetization of silver worked a practical violation 
of every contract then existingr in the United States; entailed 
nncounted losses; reduced prices more than 30 per cent, and its 
effect is practically to make debts perpetual, as it takes froni the 
debtor ability to pay; that it causes contraction in the currency, 
which reduces values, until there is no profit left to the farmer, 
planter, or men of small capital who depend upon the sale of their 
products for returns for their labor. 

That we believe the certificates of the Government, backed 
dollar for dollar by grold and silver coin on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States, is a safe and sound currency, and has been 
approved by the people. 

That, considering: the contraction caused by the surrender of 
national bank notes during: the past three years, and tlie vast 
sums that must be collected by th<) cancellation of Government 
bonds during: the next three years, the necessity of restoring: silver 
is as manifest as is the justice of such a policy. 

That the g:old and silver of the TFest, pouring: in a steady 
stream upon the £ast for forty years, vitalized every form of 
business tliere, steadied and upheld the credit of the nation throug:li 
the g:i*eat war and made resumption possible, and that what we 
now demand is as mucli more tu the interest of the Kast than of 
the lYest as the productions of the ICast exceed in value the pro- 
ductions of the West. 

That we believe in equal rig:hts for g:old and silver and free 
coinagre for both, and that no nation ever had, or ever will have, 
too much g:old and silver coin. 

NOW, THEBEFOBE, BE IT BESOZVEJ>, That the Fifty-first 
Cong:ress be requested by this Convention to provide, at its first 
session, for opening: the mints of the United States to the free and 
unlimited coinag:e of standard silver dollars, of the present weight 
and fineness, to be a leg:al tender for all debts, public and pritate, 
equally with g:old, and that, until such provision is made, the 
Secretary of the Treasury be lequired to coin the maximum of 
•4,000,000 worth of silver per month, as now authorized by law. 



THE CALL FOR THE CONVENTION. 



To THE People of the United States : 

The promoters of this Convention earnestly believe that 
the subject to be discussed alnd the objects sought to be at- 
tained, to-wit: the rehabilitation of silver as one of the 
money metals of this country, as contemplated by our 
' Federal Constitution, are matters of the supremest moment 
to the welfare of our people, and of vital interest to man- 
kind the world over. 

Since the demonetization of silver by the leading nations 

of the old world, followed by the same movement on the 

-«^ « .^ -» part of the United States, we have seen a 

The Bemut of ^ ti .jii« • • e 

nemonitiza- correspondingly steady declme m prices of 
Hon. commodities everywhere ;• a depression in 

trade and business enterprises almost unparalleled in 
history. 

We have seen in this country a financial panic (that of 
1873-4), following closely upon the suspension of the 
coinage of silver by Germany, France, the Latin Union, 
and the United States, such as never before in our history 
crushed the spirit of our people. 

This demonetization of silver, worked by law, a practi- 
cal confiscation of the earnings of labor, the products and 
property of debtors, and transferred them without adequate 
consideration to the coffers of creditors i and depressed the 
markets for labor and its products throughout the world. 

Although in this country there has been a partial restor- 
ation of silver coinage by the Act of February 28th, 1878, 
yet that Act, which authorized and required the Secretary 
. f fTi ^^ ^^^ Treasury to purchase and coin not less 
Bemonetixcuion than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 
^*''* worth of silver bullion per month, has not 

been executed in the spirit in which it was enacted. The 
minimum amount of only $2,000,000 per month has been 
the constant and almost unvarying rule governing the 
Treasury Officials in the purchase and coinage of silver 
bullion, by virtue of this law. The consequence has been 



that all commodities, measured in terms of money as fixed 
by an arbitrary gold staftdard, have declined from year to 
year till the present time. 

The panic of 1873-4 still lingers with us. Now and 
then short revivals of business prosperity have taken place, 
but they were of very short duration and were quickly fol- 
lowed by long periods of lower levels in prices. 

Thoughtful men and the ablest political economists of 
this and other leading nations, have called attention to the 
fact, that the suspension of the use of silver as one of the 
money metals, has been the main, if not the sole cause, of 
this trade stagnation. Such was the opinion of the United 
States Silver Commission of 1876, and of the Royal Com- 
mission of Great Britain in its report in 1888, as well as of 
the ablest economists of the entire commercial world. 
-. , o- In this opinion we fully concur. The ques- 

Hon, Cause tion IS, " What shall be done? We believe 
and setnedy, ^^^^ ^^^ Senators and Representatives in 

Congress should be urged to restore silver to its ancient 
use as money, by giving it free coinage. This will place 
it on an equality with gold, and we believe at a par with 
that metal. Until this is accomplished, it should be earn- 
estly insisted ujx)n that the maximum amount of $4,000,000 
worth of bullion should be coined per month. 

This is not demanded in the interest of the silver miner, 
although that interest adds nearly $50,000,000 annually to 
our wealth, and that, too, in face of the fact that it is prac- 
tically outlawed by our government in its mint regulations. 

We produce nearly half of the annual silver product 
of the world, and surely it can not be reasonably com- 
plained of, that this mining interest will be benefitted by its 
use as money when we reflect that from time immemorial, 
it has by all nations, until recently, been soused, especially 
when we contemplate the direful effect this demonetization 

has caused. Vast as this mineral wealth is, 
i£^^BMi8. permeating as it does the mountains and plains 

of our great Western States and Territories, 
yet, it is a mere incident to be entirely subordinated to the 
great question of the metallic basis for our circulating 
medium. 

That the stock of gold in the world is wholly insufficient 
as a basis for its money, all now admit. That silver must 



be restored, the thoughtful statesmen of this and other 
countries declare to be, the pressing monetary reform. 

It is to this view of the question we are constrained to 
invite discussion by the Convention. It has been our aim 
to state as succinctly as possible what to us appeared to be 
the paramount necessity for calling the Convention ; its 
objects, and remit to the intelligent delegates who will 
compose the Convention, the discussion of the more intri- 
cate, economic problems involved, as well as the details of 
the mode of procedure. Yet, we cannot refrain from call- 
ing the attention of the Convention and the country to one 
or two other important considerations in this connection. 

It is susceptible of proof, that the demonetization of 
silver operates, year by year, as a means of enabling 
x% .2 *M England to constantly depress the prices of 

Demonetization *» , , i rr i • i 

Gives Power to our wheat, bread-stuffs and cotton, articles 
England. ^]^^|. constitute nearly two-thirds of our 
export trade. For the truth of this statement we make the 
following suggestions, coupled with statistics : 

The population of India is about two hundred and fifty 
millions. India is governed by Great Britain. For the 
boon of this government England charges India about 
eighty millions of -dollars annually. England, in August, 
1873, for a purpose to us not then but now apparent, 
demonetized gold in India, and established there the single 
silver standard. Germany, the United States and France 
suspended the coinage of silver. That metal was thus 
driven to the mints of India, where it found free coinage, 
and where it had not, and up to this time has not, lost its 
purchasing power as compared with gold. Now, this 
eighty millions due annually from India to England, is 
paid by drafts drawn upon the Council of India. These 
charges are payable in London, where gold only is legal 
tender; hence are payable in that rtietal. India cannot 
afford to send silver to England to pay these drafts, 
because when silver reaches London it is not money but 
depreciated bullion. Consequently Indian merchants buy 
up all the wheat, cotton and bread-stuffs possible, and ship 
these articles to London and sell them to procure the gold, 
with which to liquidate these Council drafts. And so it is 
with the interest on debts owing to English investors for 
the construction of railways and other enterprises in India. 
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Thus the production of wheat and cotton is stimulated in 
India as a means of export to meet foreign payments. 

Effect on wh at '^^^^ ^^^ enormously increased the export of 

Cotton and 'wheat and bread-stuffs from India to Eng- 
Com. land. It has the further effect of lowering 

the price of wheat in England, for the lower the price of 
silver in London the more of it gold will purchase. Silver 
not having lost its purchasing power in India will buy as 
much wheat as ever. .Consequently, to say that g(Jld will 
buy ntore silver this year than last, is synonomous to say 
that gold will buy more wheat this year than last. 

The fact is, and statistics prove it, that wheat, cotton 
and silver have uniformly and steadily declined together. 

Again, silver being worth more as money in India than 
as bullion in England, it is imported into India for the 
purpose of employing laborers in building railways and in 
opening up wheat and cotton fields, so that India is not 
only destined to drive us out of European markets, but it 
is claimed, can at this time place wheat in New York, and 
even Chicago, cheaper than we can raise it. 

Thus the gold standard and our hostile action towards 
silyer, is steadily depreciating that metal and driving it to 
India, there to employ Hindoos to raise wheat, corn and 
cotton in direct competition with the agriculturists of 
America. By this means the cheap Hindoo laborer is 
made a favored competitor of our own farmers and 
laborers. Nearly fifty-two million dollars of silver thus 
outlawed in other countries, is sent to India. 

We believe that the free coinage of silver in the United 
States, will restore it to its former parity with gold, and 
thus correct the evils here complained of. For when the 
parity between silver and gold is restored, there can no 
longer be a speculation in buying silver to stimulate the 
production of wheat, cotton and bread stuffs in India. 

Cheap silver has reduced our wheat exports from one 
hundred and fifty-three millions, two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand, seven hundred and ninety-five (153,252,795) 
bushels at $1.20 per bushel, equal to one hundred and 

ninety million, five hundred and forty-six 
Wh^u^MxpolL, thousand, three hundred and ^yq ($190,546,- 

305) dollars in the year 1879, to forty-five mil- 
lions, nine hundred and fifty-six thousand, two hundred and 
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sixteen (45,956,216) bushels for the fiscal year just closed 
with June last; and its export value has fallen from $1.20 
per bushel to ninety (90) cents per bushel. Thus the one 
hundred and ninety millions, five hundred and forty^six 
thousand, three hundred and five ($190,546,305) dollars of 
1879, are down to forty-one millions, two hundred and thirty- 
four thousand, seven hundred and seventy-nine( $4 1,234, 779) 
dollars. We have not only reduced our exports by seventy- 
three per cent, but we have in value reduced it thirty-three 
and a third per cent besides. Going down grade seventy- 
three per cent in exports and thirty-three and a third per 
cent in value, is a startling proposition worthy of the serious 
consideration of the American farmer. We could give 
further statistics showing this steady . decline from the date 
of the demonetization of silver, but stating this fact will 
call attention to the whole subject. 

St. Louis, situated as it is in the heart of our great 

agricultural districts and adjacent to our mining States and 

Territories, easy of access from every quarter on account 

of its transportation facilities, has been deemed the proper 

place to hold this Convention. It is, therefore, decided to 

call the Convention to consider the subject matter herein 

stated to meet in St. Louis on the 26th of November next. 

To attain the objects stated in the foregoing call, the 

Governors of each State and Territory are 

^^^uition!' herewith empowered to appoint as delegates 

to this convention, twenty (20) delegates and 
twenty (20) alternates, representative men favorable to 
the discussion of the objects of this Convention. 

The Executive Committee of the promoters of this Con- 
vention reserve the authority of appointing 100 delegates 
at large from the United States, distinguished citizens, who 
may not be appointed by the Governors of their respective 
States and Territories, whose powers as delegates, shall be 
equal in every respect to those appointed by the Governors. 

James Campbell, 

Chairman. 
l. m. rumsey, 
Julius S. Walsh, 
Frank Gaiennie, 
George Taylor, 

Committee. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 



By Governor D. R. Francis, of Missouri. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the First Na- 
tional Silver Convention — As the Chief Executive of 
this, Commonwealth, the pleasant duty has been assigned to 
me*'%xtend to you upon behalf of our government a cordial 
w^elcome to our borders. 

The assembling of such bodies of representative men 
from all sections of the country as is here convened, to dis- 
cuss one of the most important questions of 
^"Ve^*"*** the day, and to give expression to well-di- 
gested views thereon, is the proud privilege 
of the people of this Republic. The discreet and fearless 
exercise of that privilege serves to mould and crystalize 
public opinion, and the directing of it in proper channels 
aids and insures the perpetuity of a government of the peo- 
ple for the people. Conventions of such a character are 
always accorded a hearty welcome in Missouri, when, as in 
this case, they are composed of thoughtful, intelligent men, 
honestly and earnestly seeking to promote the best inter- 
ests of the country, broad enough to rise above purely self- 
ish aims, and far sighted enough to realize that the pre- 
servation of all interests is dependent on the welfare of the 
the masses, and that the unchecked greed of classes will 
inevitably result in the ultimate detriment and downfall 
thereof, the good citizens of this great Commonwealth not 
only extend to them a cordial greeting, but proffer them 
the right hand of fellowship and cheer them with a hearty 
God-speed ! 

You are met to consider a living issue — yea, one which 
is live and pressing, and second in importance only to the 
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great question of taxation, which most concerns peoples 

of all nationalities, all races and all climes. 
^""jSJlef ''^ For ages two precious metals, gold and sil- 
ver, have been the most generally accepted 
circulating mediums, and have been almost universally 
acknowledged as standards of values. When, less than 
two decades ago, Germany — having become enriched by 
the payment of a large tribute from defeated and humili- 
ated France — attempted to demonetize silver, our own 
government, thoughtlessly or ill-advisedly, endeavored to 
follow the baneful example. Both efforts were unsuccess- 
ful, and to-day we find silver passing current in Germany 
as a legal tender, whilst, in our own country, behold the 
unprecedented spectacle of a government buying from its 
own citizens at 75 cents a commodity which it pays out 
as 100 cents. 

In the meantime the surplus product of our mines, 
which regulates the value of the entire yield, is sold to 

England, America's strongest competitor in 
Qif^iEilgiand. manufacturing, at its bullion value, and is 

used by England for the purchase of wheat 
and cotton at its coined value in India, which is about 33 
per cent higher. India is our great rival in the production 
of wheat and cotton, and the agricultural classes of our 
country have suffered untold losses by the competition of 
that country during the past ten years. It is evidently to 
the interest of England to keep down and still further de- 
press the price of silver. In considering the use of silver 
as a medium of exchange its intrinsic worth as a precious 
metal should not be lost sight of. Statisticians claim that 
the total world's coinage of silver in every one of the past 
seven years has annually exceeded the entire world's pro- 
duction of silver for the year. The average annual produc- 
tion of. silver for the past seven years has 
^c^^^SeTf been below $118,000,000. The yield of our 

own mines in 1888 was in excess of $59 250,- 
000, or over half the total product, whilst the entire yield 
of Europe does not equal $10,000,000 per year. 

China and British India together absorb $62,500,000 an- 
nually, whilst the industrial arts of Europe and the United 
States consume $21,000,000, leaving only about $33,000,- 
000 for annual coinage. These are but a few of the im- 
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portant facts that enter into the determination of this great 
economic question. 

I shall not attempt here to forestall or forecast your 
action. The time you have selected for your conference is 
most opportune. The law-makers of the nation are about 
to assemble, and they cannot but be strongly impressed by 
the views and conclusions of so influential a body of their 
constituents, as compose this national silver convention. 
Furthermore, there is now in session at our national capital 
a Congress of all the independent American nations, the 
countries which produce nearly all the silver of the world. 

That Congress should, and no doubt will, 
^"^tionf^^ recommend a standard silver dollar which 

will pass current from Alaska to Patagonia. 
The sentiments of this Convention, expressed conserva- 
tively, but in no uncertain tones, will exert a beneficial 
influence over the deliberations of the International Con- 
gress and of the National Congress as well. That you have 
exercised good judgment in holding your first Convention 
here in the heart of the country, in the center of produc- 
tion, the center of population and the center of transporta- 
tion, no one can deny. In the name of the good people of 
Missouri, I welcome you to her borders. Whilst neither 
first in population or representation in the national councils, 
she is second to no State in the magnitude or diversity of 
her resources or the whole-souled hospitality of her people. 



ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN WARNER. 



After the adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Permanent Organization, Mr. C. R. Fitzgerald moved the 
appointment of a committee of three to escort Gen. 
Warner to the chair. Mr. Fitzgerald, and Hons. W. M. 
Stewart and R. P. Bland were appointed as such commit- 
tee. Gen. Warner was received by Temporary Chairman 
Rumsey, and introduced to the Convention amidst wild 
applause. As soon as quiet was restored, Chairman 
Warner took the chair and spoke as follows i 

Gentlemen of the National Silver Convention : — 

I thank you most heartily for the unexpected honor of be- 

^ ing chosen to preside over your deliberations. 

Chairman You have come together to deliberate upon 
Warner. ^ subject than which none other more deeply 
concerns the welfare, not Only of all the people of 
the United States, but of the entire world. It is in 
its monetary aspect that you are to consider, as I under- 
stand the call, the question of silver. Since the action be- 
gan by Germany in 1872, followed by other nations of 
Europe and the United States, demonetizing arid limiting 
the use of silver as money, a discussion has gone on 
both sides of the Atlantic, more important, probably, than 
any other monetary discussion that has taken place in the 
history of the world. And I say what I believe will be 
concurred in by scientific economists the world over, that 
in the field of discussion bi-metallists have won the victory. 
[Applause.] The attempt to change the money standard 
from gold and silver to gold alone was worse than a 
blunder. There were those connected with this move- 
ment, undoubtedly, who knew what the consequences. 
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would be. There were men seventeen years ago who un- 
derstood Ricardo thoroughly, and knew what the conse- 
, quences of limiting the world's money sup- 

sisofTwo ply to gold alone would be on debts created 
Metals. ^^ ^j^g basis of the two metals. They were 
aided in their design by men who did not understand the 
far reaching consequences of such legislation, but as the 
discussion has gone on, and light has been shed upon this 
subject, the world has come better to learn what the conse- 
quences of silver demonetization would be, if finally and 
fully carried out as contemplated. This discussion has 
shown that the demonetization of silver has altered the 
value of gold, that it has made the gold standard itself a 
very different standard from what it was with silver asso- 
ciated with gold as money. In other words, the two 
metals combined, as used before 1872 by all the commer- 
cial nations of the world, constituted a very different 
standard from that which gold alone constitutes with silver 
demonetized. Thus, the demonetization of silver has 
altered the value of gold. It is demonstable from abundant 
statistics that gold has been increased in value by a large 
percentage, from no other cause than the demonetization 
of silver. When any part of a money volume is interfered 
with, the value of the whole is affected. 

It has also been shown that to limit the future supply of 
money to the gold mines alone, must result in a reduced 

Th^ Futu volume relatively to population and wealth. 

Supply of It means that the alteration in the standard 
Money. shall go on, as population and wealth in- 
creases, for an indefinite period of time, thus affecting the 
equities of all contracts, public or private, entered into on 
the basis of both metals as money. 

The gold monometalists have virtually given up the de- 
fense of such a policy. They admit that the effect of sil- 
ver demonetization so far has been to augment the gold 
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standard, thereby changing the obligations involved in all 
contracts entered into between man and man. [Applause.] 
Viewed in this light the attempt to demonetize silver, and 
thereby covertly to change the world's money standard, 
was nothing less than an attempt to commit a crime against 
the people of the world, on a scale never before contem- 
plated. [Applause.] Under this legislation, adverse to 
silver and favoring gold, the two metals have separated 
from their former ratio. 

One of the questions which you are to consider is the 
wisest and best way to restore silver to its former place as 

a money metal, equally with gold. For in- 
^/5«^^^ definite ages, prior to 1872, the world had 

settled down upon the two metals as money 
metals. They were set apart from everything else and 
made money material, free to everybody to use, requiring 
only the certificate of the government as to weight and 
■fineness. When miners dug silver or gold then, they dug 
money. The valuation of the world's wealth, of every- 
thing, was determined by the two metals in the possession 
of the world, and the annual supply of both. The regula- 
tions of the money volume came through the mines, and 
was independent of legislation. It has become a well- 
settled proposition in economies that the value of gold de- 
pends upon the stock of gold in the world, and the annual 
supply thereof, as compared with the uses of gold. The 
value of silver is likewise determined by the quantity in the 
world and the annual supply added, as compared with the 
uses of silver, and when the use of either metal is restricted 
by legislation, of course its value is affected, and the value 
of the money standard of the wof Id becomes affected. The 
question of restoring what has been disturbed by this adverse 
legislation of the various nations is now the important 
problem before the world. From nothing, probably, has 
mankind suffered so much in the past as from bad monetary 
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* legislation, or bad monetary regulation. • [Applause.] 
Stability in money is the first of all things to be desired ^ 
[Applause.] Stability in that which measures the value of 
other things, and measures the obligations which men enter 
into when they make contracts, one with another, is of 
supreme importance everywhere. The greatest possible 
The Most Pro- Stability has been attained by resting the 
nounced valuation upon the two metals, and not upon 
stoMiUy. ^j^g^ Geologists agree that the supply of 
gold, that is, the future supply from the mines is necessarily 
a limited and a waning supply. The supply of silver is 
more to be depended upon, more regular and certain. The 
supply of the two together has been more staple and regular 
through ages than the supply of either separately. What 
we ask as silver men, and it is in the interest of silver as 
money affecting the welfare of all the people that I speak — 
what we ask is the restoration of that condition which for 
so many ages stood as the settled policy of the world, that 
silver shall be restored to its place as a money metal by the 
side of gold, at the ratio in coins, which has existed from 
the foundation of our government. [Applause.] 

The causes which led to the adoption of the two metals, 
rather than one, in the organization of our government, 
which caused Hamilton and Jefferson and Washington to 
decide to vest the money volume on two metals rather than 
on one, are as potent to-day as they were when the consti- 
tution was framed. [Applause.] The rea- 

Caus^ that g^^g ^j.^ ^g ^^^ ^^.^ ^g ^. ^^^^ ^^^ 

hundred years ago, and could the purpose of 
the men who inaugurated the legislation of 1872, and the 
subsequent legislation have been carried out, had it not 
been arrested, who can tell what the consequences to the 
w^orld, with its vast national debts, would have been? 
Portunately that purpose was arrested. 

You have present with you here to-day one whose 
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services in arresting that legislation and restoring, in part, 
the coinage of silver to the mints of this country, has earned 
for him the gratitude of all who have desired to see this end 
brought about. [Cheers.] The labors of such men have 
been patriotic labors ; they have had no interest in silver 
mines ; their interests have been only for the corrimon good 
of the people of their country and of the world. They 
have won the fight, I repeat, in the field of discussion. It 
is for you, in your deliberations here, and in your wisdom 
to decide the best and most practicable way to restore what 
never ought to have been disturbed. [Applause.] 

Again, I thank you, gentlemen, and shall ask the aid of 
the members of this Convention to assist me in performing 
the duties which you have devolved upon me. [Ap- 
plause.] 



THE EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE. 



By Hon. R. P. Bland, of Missouri. 



What would be the effect of the free coinage of silver by 
the Government of the United States ? 

This is not a neW question, nor is it lacking 

^^iP^or^^ interest because it is not new. The silver ques- 
tion, like the poor, we have always with us. 

The free coinage of silver will settle the silver question 
and very greatly relieve the poor. It is said that silver is 
the money of the poor man. This saying is not without 
reason. 

Silver constitutes for the most part that vast sum of 
money in the world called subsidiary coins, the fractional 
or small change that marks the transaction of retail trade 
the world over. In this sense it is the money of the poor. 
It is also the money that serves the convenience of the rich. 
To undertake to go back in history to the time when silver 
was not money or the medium of exchange, would be to 
attempt the impossible. 

It was silver, like the moon rising majestically in the East, 
that first penetrated the darkness and gloom that myste- 
riously shrouded the human race and pointed 
^^''^i^r^ out to mankind the way to the world's trade 

and commerce, civilization, science and art. 
Those periods in the world's history marked by the greatest 
out-put of the precious metals, gold and silver, are the 
periods of the greatest prosperity in wealth, the most rapid 
strides of elevation and intelligence. Gold came more 
actively into use as nations grew richer. Its production 
per weight was less than silver. In proportion to bulk, 
therefore, it has always been esteemed the more precious 
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metal, probably for the same reason that diamonds are 
considered still more precious than gold. Consequently 
silver and gold have been money, interchangeable at some 
agreed ratio. For the last two hundred years this ratio has 
been about 15 J pounds of silver to one of gold^ at least 
since France, in 1803, adopted this ratio, and until 1878 the 
parity of the two metals at that ratio was maintained. 

Germany decreed the gold standard in 1871, from 1857 
till this decree she was on the silver standard. The United 

States demonetized silver in 1873, and France 
^mTfJ^ limited. its coinage in 1874, and finally sus- 
pended it in 1879. This hostile legislation 
broke the parity, and since then gold has steadily appreci- 
ated while silver has remained stationary or, perhaps, has 
also slightly appreciated. To emphasize the statement 
that France, by free coinage, maintained this parity from 
1803 till 181*, let us call attention to the fact that the de- ' 
monetization of Germany and of the United States did not 
break the par. That it was not dislocated till France 
limited the coinage of silver in 1874. It is thus pointed 
out how one nation alone was able to maintain both metals 
at par by the free or unlimited coinage of both at her 
mints. 

It is very generally agreed among writers upon the sub_ 
ject, as well as statisticians who have examined into it, that 

since the demonetization referred to, gold 
^^^H^St!^ ^^s appreciated at about the difference be- 
tween the value of gold and silver bullion. 
It is also generally admitted that silver, in silver standard 
countries, will buy as much of commodities as before, if 
not more. It is also generally agreed that the repeal of 
this hostile legislation by these several nations would re- 
store the status quo. 

The only question with bi-metalists in our country is 
whether we should at once repeal our demonetization laws 
or wait for the concurrence of the other powers, including 
Great Britain. It is a significant fact that you will scarcely 

find a man in public life to-day who will as- ^ 
^^leiSiXnl''^ sume the responsibility of contending for the 

single gold standard. When the act of 1878, 
to restore to the coinage the standard silver dollar, was 
pending there were many in both houses of Congress who 
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expressed themselves unequivocally in favor of the single 
standard of gold or who regarded bi-metalism as an ab- 
surdity — an impossibility. They have all, or nearly all, 
subsided or fallen into the ranks of those who are timid in 
the silver faith, and desire to halt till some league or treaty 
can be had with the other nations referred to for the free 
coinage of silver. I am in favor of paddling our own 
canoe on this as well as on all other subjects. If we have 
enacted bad laws let us repeal them. It is not necessary 
to ask the advice or concurrence of other countries. Espec- 
ially should we repeal a law that has been so universally 
condemned as the demonetization act of 1873. As far as 
I can now recall, every man in either house of Congress 
who participated in the passage of this act, has protested 
that he did so in utter ignorance of its effect. The Presi- 
dent who signed the act afterward expressed his desire to 
see silver come again into general circulation^ as an aid to 
specie resumption, evidently ignorant that his own hand 
had signed the degree against it. 

No matter whether the interested few who engineered 
this legislation meant well or not, it was practically a fraud 

upon Congress and the American people. 
^F^uJu*^ The act contains sixty-seven sections. Its 

title is "to revise and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the mints, assay offices and the coinage." At that 
time we were on a paper basis, and the subject of coinage 
was not so likely as now to attract general attention. The 
only important change in the law was the part of it that 
dropped silver from the coinage and made the gold dollar 
instead of the silver dollar the standard of value. The 
silver dollar, 412J grains of standard silver or 371J grains 
pure'feilver, had always up to that time been the unit of 
account, the standard of value. Had the title of the act 
made known this purpose then no one ought to plead ignor- 
ance of it, but it studiously avoided doing so. Section 15, 
approaching midway of this cumbersome act, provided for 
the coinage of the trade dollar of 420 grains of standard 
silver for the half-dollar, quarter and dime. They are 
made a legal tender for only $5. The full legal tender 
standard dollar is not named at all, but wholly ignored. 
Section 17, provides that no coins, either gold or silver or 
minor coinage, shall be issued from the mints other than 
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those of the denomination, standards and weights therein 
set forth. 

This was a clear-cut prohibition of the coinage of the 
standard silver dollar, for that had not been named either 
^ ^, in denomination, weight or standard. The 

UonA-ccom- stab m the dark of the monetary assassm is 
pushed. ^^^^ brought to view. The whole thing is 
accomplished by indirection, both as to title and context. 
This act bears all the ear marks of stealth and cunning. 
Had the title of the act declared its purpose to be to make 
gold the sole standard of value and to demonetize the silver 
dollar it would have been an honest declaration of its pur- 
poses. But this would have given the alarm, the hand of 
the assassin would have been paralyzed. 

Shall this act stand? Congress has already said it should 
not wholly stand. The act of 1878, restoring the standard 

dollar to the coinage was a protest against it. 
^^^^i^f^^ A mild protest, it is true, yet a protest that 

has been the subject of vehement abuse and 
attack by the enemies of silver, and especially by those 
interested in the evident purposes and results of the act of 
1873 demonetizing silver. They made grave prophecies 
that this restoration of silver would drive from us our gold. 
Yet we have to-day 500,000,000 more gold than we 
had when this act of 1878 was passed. They further 
declared that silver would not circulate ; the people did not 
want it and would not take it. Yet we have coined about 
350,000,000 of standard dollars, nearly the whole of which is 
in circulation, either as coin or the certificate. We had 
not coined over 50,000,000 when the Secretary of the 
Treasury expressed his opinion that that sum was all the 
country would absorb at a par with gold, and recommended 
further measures looking to its curtailment and final sus- 
pension of its coinage. From year to year. 
False Alarms, these false alarms have been sounded in the 

ears of the American people. But they and 
their Congress have learned by bitter experience that no 
ear should be given to this cry of "wolf." The coinage 
was not suspended ; all the silver goes actively into circu- 
lation at par with gold, the only complaint that people 
make is that they have not a suflSciency of it. What a 
commentary upon the doleful predictions of these false 
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we had a law, such as the old Jewish law, which took false 
prophets to the gates of the outer wall and stoned them 
to death, we would not have a single one of these false 
prophets, gold worshipers and alarmists left to further 
resist free coinage. 

But let us recur to the demonetization legislation of 1873. 
We were then on a basis of credit money at a depreciation 

of about 12 per cent. Our financiers and 
B»9utnpium. statesmen were predicting and looking for- 
ward to an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments, but a specie payment based on gold and silver. 
Germany had demonetized silver in 1871, but this need not 
have excited any special alarm, for she had demonetized 
gold in 1857 without in the least disturbing the monetary 
par. Our mines were then, as now, rich in both silver and 
gold. We were again just entering upon the coinage of 
silver. In the year 1870, we coined of standard silver 
dollars $588,308 ; in 1871^ $637,929 ; in 1872, $1,112,961 ; 
in January and to February 12th, in 1873, $977,150. This 
shows a steady increase of the flow of silver to our mints, 
which were up to February 12th, 1873, open to free coin- 
age of that metal, as well as gold. During January and up 
to the 12th of February, 1873, as is shown, we coined nearly 
a million of standard silver dollars. With these facts before 
us, we may be astonished that the coinage was cut off. 
Silver had not depreciated below gold, nor do we believe 
it would have lost its par had we continued its coinag^e. It 
did not lose its par till a year afterward, or until France 
limited its coinage- We have every reason to believe, that 
had we continued free coinage at our mints, France would 
not have limited or finally suspended the coinage. 

What followed this insane legislation of 1873 we know 
full well. It was not more than six tnonths after we de^ 

monetized silver till we found our country in 

^*^i«i*'*^ ^^' *^® throes of a financial panic, the most dis- 
astrous in our whole history. Banks all over 
the United States, with few exceptions, closed their doors 
against their customers and the public. Men and women, 
rich and poor, who had money on deposit were unable to 
get it. You could not get your own money nor could you 
borrow. Confidence had fled. Disaster and ruin was 
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written in the faces of the people everywhere. Money 
could not be had. Those who were so unfortunate as to 
have debts to pay had no other recourse but the bankrupt 
courts. Their dockets were crowded with litigants. They 

were in name, courts of bankruptcy, but in 
^"^r^Cm."" fact they were courts of confiscation, where 

the property of debtors was taken and turned 
over to creditors without consideration. It is not claimed 
that the demonetization of silver alone caused this panic. 
There were other contractions of the currency in progress. 
But the probabilities are that had we left our mints open 
to the free coinage of silver there would have been, as we 
have shown, a constant and heavy increase in the coinage 
of the silver dollar to counteract the effect of paper con- 
tractions. This would have won universal confidence. It 
would have done the very thing President Grant was so 
desirous of seeing done, that is the rapid return of silver 
to our circulation. A thing he unconsciously prevented by 
signing the act of 1873. But for this act we would have 
resumed specie payments much earlier than we did, and 
without the disasters accompanying it. Indeed^ it may 
well be doubted whether we would have resumed at all 
except for the aid of silver coinage provided for in the 
restoration act of 1878. 

If the partial restoration of silver has been beneficial as far 
as tried ; if all the prophecies of evil concerning it have proven 

false, why not give it full scope to do its per- 
"*" i^rfcT^^** • feet work.? If a part of it is fit for coinage, 

why not the whole ? Here again we are con- 
fronted with objections, not by the gold men alone, but 
also on the part of professed bimetalist. One objection is 
that free coinage would give the silver miner the benefit of 
the difference between the value of silver and gold. That 
difference being nearly 30 per cent, it is claimed would be 
a great boon to the silver miner. If free silver coinage 
would do that it would first have- to do just what these 
same objectors strenuously insist it would not and cannot 
do, to- wit: Restore the parity of the two metals. The 
only serious objection to the free coinage of silver that has 
been urged, and is now urged, is that it is depreciated as 
compared to gold. Unless the free coinage bridged over 
the difference in the value of gold and silver, the conten- 
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tention that the silver miner would profit to the extent of 
the difference now existing between the two metals, can 

not be maintained. It can, however, well be 
^^Mi^*^ maintained that he would not be the gainer to 

that extent, admitting that the parity would 
be thus restored. Unquestionably the free coinage of sil- 
ver would give a greater demand for that metal and greatly 
lessen the demand for gold, consequently silver would ap- 
preciate and gold would depreciate. It may be as- 
sumed, for illustration^ that silver would appreciate 15 per 
cent, and gold depreciate 15 per cent, thus meeting each 
other half way. In that case the gold miner would lose 15 
per cent, and the silver miner gain 15 per cent. There is 
as much reason for saying that the great reduction in the 
demand for gold caused by silver competition would re- 
duce the value of gold 30 per cent, as to say it would in- 
crease the value of silver 30 per cent, yet if gold fell 30 and 
silver rose 30, this would bridge over a difference of 60 per 
cent, and place silver 30 per cent above gold. That the 
silver miner would gain is certain and that the gold miner 
would lose is equally as certain, but in what proportions is 
a matter wholly in the region of conjecture. 

In this connection it should be noted that in so far a*s 
anything can be established by statistics and patient inves- 
tigation, the fact that silver has not fallen at 
^^^^f^l^^ all, and will buy as much of commodities 

now in all silver using countries as ever, is 
fully proven. In fact, I do not know that it is anywhere 
disputed. The weight of testimony shows that there has 
been a slight appreciation of silver, notwithstanding its de- 
monetization by the countries heretofore named. On this 
point we give statistics found on page 17 of '* The Ffnal 
Report of the Royal Commission," appointed to inquire 
into the recent changes in the relative value of the precious 
metals ; year, 1888. 

The tables are arranged to show the prices of commodi- 
ties measured in gold at different periods. I shall confine 

myself to that portion bearing directly upon 
Prices 1873-77 prices in 1873, the date of silver demonetiza- 
tion, and the last years given, to-wit, 1887 
and 1888. One hundred is taken for the average price and 
basis for index number. The Economist gives prices in 
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1873 at 134; in 1888 at 101, a decline of 33 per cent. Dr. 
Soetbeer gives in 1873, 138 ; in 1887, 103, a fall of 35. 
Mr. Palgrave gives in 1873, 104; in 1887, 73, a fall of 31. 
Mr. Sauerbeck gives in 1873, 111 ; in 1887, 68, a fall of 33 
per cent. Mr. Giffin gives prices of British exports in 
4873 at 132 ; in 1886, 82, a fall of 50 per cent. The same 
author gives British imports in 1873 at 107; in 1886, 74, a 
fall in prices of 33 per cent. 

Most, if not all, of these statisticians are advocates of the 
gold standard. Their figures cannot be claimed as having 

been brought forward by silver advocates. 
^""V^s!^ The fall in gold prices since 1873 is here 

shown to be on the average of over 33 per 
cent. Commodities, therefore, as measured by gold have 
fallen in price over 33 per cent, or in other words, gold has 
appreciated 33 per cent. Silver, as compared to gold,, has 
not fallen below 30 per cent. This fact confirms the view 
elsewhere admitted^in this report of the Royal Commission 
that silver, as measured by commodities, has not fallen. 
[See page 18, paragraph 52.] 

It also shows the truth to be as claimed by some of the 
writers that silver has slightly appreciated, measured by 

commodities. In other Words, the testimony 
strength of 8U^ IS Overwhelming that notwithstanding the 

suspension of its coinage by Germany, France 
and the United States, silver will purchase more now than 
in 1873. It is claimed, and I think abundantly shown by 
the facts, that prices are lower now than at any time in the 
present century. Thus silver will buy more of the neces- 
saries of life than at any time for a generation past. [See 
same repprt; page 17, paragraph 51.] 

These are startling facts and must go far in disabusing 
the popular mind of the fallacy that silver is cheap — that it 
has depreciated — when in truth and fact it has not depreci- 
ated, but just the reverse. 

Why, then, should we be frightened out of our wits by 
the selfish cry of the money power that silver is cheap — 

depreciated ? That free coinage would drive 
^If^rfa^?*'' us to the silver standard, etc. Why, bless 

you, we had the silver standard for three- 
quarters of a century, the silver dollar was the standard of 
value, not the gold dollar as now. It is true that the later 
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years of this period we coined more gold than silver, and 
gold constituted the greater part of our metallic money, but 
this occurred by reason of gold at our ratio being the 
cheaper metal for us to use. If silver is now cheaper than 
gold, the same reason would, no doubt, now cause us to 
coin more silver than gold and to use more of it than gold. 
But what of that ? It is better than gold as a standard — 
so shown by its not varying like gold has fluctuated and 
is fluctuating. 

But we do not insist on the single standard of either 
metal. We demand the money of the Constitution, the 
free coinage of both gold and silver. If more silver is 
coined than gold we are not hurt, for there are more than 
five times the number of people of the world who use only 

silver as money than use only gold. All our 
^"""^^J^ debts, public and private, are legally and 

morally payable in silver. We have no gold 
debt nor silver debt, exclusively, but a debt payable in gold 
or silver at the option of the people. 

The fact that the silver miners would be benefitted by 
free coinage cuts but a very small figure comparatively, in 
the case. But what figure it does cut is all in the interest 
of the argument. Silver mining constitutes the greater part 
of the wealth of the vast regions of our mining States and 

Territories. We have a set of people in this 
^^I'SSu^ef***** country who, in season and out of season, cry 

themselves hoarse demanding "protection to 
American industries.'* Yet many of them raise their eyes 
in holy horror and shout "Bonanza Kings," the moment 
we broach the subject of free coinage. Contrasted with 
this spirit I was struck with the manner in which the Royal 
Com mission, 'before cited, alluded to the gold miners of 
Australia and other British colonies. This Commission 
was singularly constituted. It was composed of twelve 
members, one-half of whom favored bi-metalism. The 
other half favored no change for the United Kingdom. 
" 'Af and 'af " is not an unpopular English mixture. But 
that part of the Commission that favored no change, while 
they did not seriously dispute the correctness of the other 
half, that by international agfreement silver might be coined 
free at par with gold, but one of the particular reasons for 
not desiring that result was that free coinage of silver 
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would bring down gold, and the English gold miners would 
suffer. Taking this view of it, they remark as follows : 

"The interest of our Australian and other gold produc- 
ing colonies, at which we have already glanced, must also 
be considered. Their deposits of gold are one of their 

principal sources of wealth, and any measure 
^*VSlr?*** which tended to check gold mining or depre- 
ciate that metal, would, in a}l probability, in- 
juriously affect the prosperity of the colonies and react 
upon the trade of the mother country with them." [Same 
report; page 90, paragraph 129.] 

Are we to adopt this idea, too? Shall we refuse to coin 
silver free because it will cheapen gold and thus injuriously 

a£fect the prosperity of the "Australian gold 
^"^fS^*^~ miner and react on the trade of the mother 

country?" Are we to shut up our silver 
mines to protect the interest of the English colonies and. 
the mother country ? Our gold miners do not ask it. They 
join in the general demand for equality of silver with gold. 
As a mining question, free coinage of gold and silver 
places the miners of the precious metals on equal terms. 

Again, why should our government limit the coinage 
of silver for the very purpose of depreciating it and buying 
it at this depreciated price ? The few millions of gain as 

seisrnorage annually credited is a small matter 
Gain. compared to the great harm visited upon the 

people by this withholding from them a cir- 
culating medium that would no doubt check the fall of 
prices and once more set millions of idle people to work. 
That would revive our languishing industries, pay off our 
farm and other mortgages, Hft the country from the slough 
of despondency, set the wheels of prosperity once more in 
motion and add millions, yea, billions, annually to our 
wealth. 

We are rapidly paying off our national debt on which 

the bank note is issued. National bank notes 
^jBan^ »f^ being rapidly retired. The free coinage 

of silver is necessary to give the basis for the 
certificate to take the place of bank notes. 

The subject of debtor and creditor and existing contracts 
must necessarily enter into this discussion. To go min- 
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utely into it would exhaust my time and your patience. I 

will say, however, that the free equity of 
^cr^t^a^ silver would not have the effect of greatly 
disturbing the equality supposed to pertain 
to existing contracts and to the relation of debtor and cred- 
itor. We are not in the same situation as England and 
most other gold standard countries. We are not, strictly 
speaking on the gold standard. We have halted midway 
between the gold standard and bi-metalism. We coin sil- 
ver that is a full legal tender for all debts, public and pri- 
vate. We have no obligations that are not payable legally 
and morally in silver. Silver, therefore, performs part of 
the functions at least of measuring the value of our stand- 
ard of money. 

Our standard has been aptly styled the '*limping or halt- 
ing standard," by a distinguished foreign writer upon this 

subject — Henri Cernuschi. We have in cir- 
^iSSlr!''^ culation about 350,000,000 of full legal- 
tender silver coin and certificates together. 
In this view of the case we will not see any great or sud- 
den rise in prices. All that is desired and all that is neces- 
sary to give us greater prosperity is to check falling prices 
and start them suddenly on the up grade instead of the 
down grade we are noW witnessing. What is further to 
be noted is that it is the totality of our money volume of 
gold, silver and paper that measures the value of property 
or controls prices. It is this 1,500,000,000 of money, 
not the 600,000,000 of gold alone, nor this gold aided by 
350,000,000 of silver that measures prices or property. 
Thus must be taken also into the account our $340,000,000 of 
greenbacks and $175,000,000 of bank notes. These figures 
are given as only approximates, but they are not far from 
showing the true amount and character of our circulation. 
The full restoration of silver could not, therefore, seriously 
affect the relation of debtor and creditor in this country. 

It is not denied that by free coinage of both metals, 
France was able to maintain the parity of the two metals 

at her ratio of 15 J to 1, for over seventy 
^""m^^f *** y^ars, nor can it be Seriously doubted that 

had she continued free coinage the parity 
would have remained till now. France's territory is not 
so large as some of our States. Our population is nearly 
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double that of France, and is distributed over an area of 
3,000,000 of square miles. Our population is increasing 
at the rate of 1,000,000 annually. I think I am warranted 
in saying that, taking into the accouut our' vast territory, 
our great wealth and demands for money for illimitable 
development, we are stronger, not only than France, but 
Germanv and Great Britain included. We need no aid or 
monetary league with them. Geographically we are fortu- 
nately situated for bi-metalism. 

On this continent to the south of us, and to the west in 
Asia, there are 800,000,000 of people who use only silver 

as money. They are the best customers for 
^ontii^^^J* manufactures and the chief source of foreign 

trade. We ought to have this trade. Proper 
legislation on the silver question will greatly aid us in 
securing it. 

The product of our gold mines will answer the demands 
for our commerce with Western Europe, and our silver 
mines with South America, Mexico and the Asiatics. 

NatiiVe has been bountiful in supplying us with great 
riches in mines of silver and gold. By the free coinage of 
both, New York and not London or Paris would be the 
money center for the exchanges of the world. 

What is needed is the courage of men^ — statesmen — 
not the timidity of mice. Let the silver cord be loosened, 
the golden pitcher broken at the fountain of free coinage 
for both metals. The desire of the nations of the earth for 
money will not fail. 

It is said that though France was quite able to maintain 
the parity of the two metals, and no doubt would have 
done so had she not discontinued the free coinage of silver, 

but that it is quite a different thing to main- 
-^"*^^{^*"**" tain it, while the par was intact, from restor- 
ing it, now that the link was broken. It is 
true that a boy may be able to carry a load put upon his 
shoulder that he would be unable to place there. But that 
is no reason why a strong man may not easily shoulder the 
burden and walk complacently off with it. France is a 
small boy compared to Uncle Sam. 

I want to say in conclusion, that any limit placed on the 
coinage of silver will have the effect to depreciate it. I 
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have shown that, notwithstglnding Germany demonetized 

it in 1871, this country in 1873, silver did not 
p2«^6?e? fall, but when France, in 1874, placed a lim- 
itation iipon its coinage it began to decline. 
Frahce did not fully suspend its coinage in 1879, It was 
the limitation of '74 that first broke the par. Free coinage 
means that every one can have his silver coined into a dol-' 
lar at our mints. When the mint pays a dollar for all that 
comes, it can not fall below the prices fixed at this mint, 
and is everywhere a dollar. But if it is limited so that 
part of it can not reach the mint, that part thus discrimi- 
inated will become a commodity, and is liable to decline 
in price. 

Free coinage means that nature and not the Legislature 
fixes the volume of money. This is the theory of metallic 
money. But if the Legislature limits the supply by limit- 
ing the coinage, the theory of metallic money is done and 
the system will fail« 



SILVER THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 



By Senator W. M. Stewart, op Nevada. 



Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention — 
Our deliberations thus far have profoundly impressed me 
with the fact, that the question of monej is involved in 
these proceedings ; and that in order to understand what 
ought to be done we should address ourselves to the ele- 
mentary principles which govern the use of money. Civil- 
ization without money is impossible. No progress has 
ever been made in civilization without the use of some 

medium of exchange. The individual, how- 
mthJtTMi^, ever strong he may be, can not live a civilized 

life or 'enjoy the comforts of civilization. 
The most intelligent and strongest man, physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally, would, if isolated in a wilderness, 
be unable to realize any of the advantages of civilization. 
We must avail ourselves of the efforts, the labors, and the 
intelligence of others. There must be an interchange of 
commodities. Only the whole community can maintain 
civilization, and without some universal order for property, 
some universal medium by which services can be compen- 
sated and property paid for, so that we can enjoy the labors 
of others, 'we have no civilization. 

In early times and among savages, efforts have constantly 
been made to obtain some medium of exchange. A great 
variety of things were used as money, such as wampum 
among the American Indians, cattle among the Greeks, 
the bark of the Mulberry tree among the Chinese, and 
various trinkets among the Africans. Almost every people, 
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in their first efforts to attain civilization, have used one or 
more devices as mediums of exchange. As society ad- 
vanced they used lead, iron, copper ; but these were found 
to be too cumbersome or too abundant for use as money. 
Finally all civilized and semi-civilized people decided to 
use silver. 

The use of silver as money is prehistoric. It was used 
for that purpose many centuries before gold. The early 

history of the Israelites shows^hat silvef was 

^of^iv^.^ their money, and that gold was used for 
ornaments. At last both gold and silver 
were used for money, and were termed the precious metals. 
They do not corode, they are imperishable ; nothing can 
destroy them. Their qualities are entirely similar. , Conse- 
quently gold and silver are termed the precious metals. 
For three thousand years or more they have been the metals 
out of which money could be manufactured, and were 
therefore called the money metals. There is no way of 
increasing the value of one above the other, except by 
arbitrary legislation. While both are used as money, the 
ratio may be fixed by law and will so remain. Neither can 
be advanced in price beyond the other, except by law. 
So long as a dollar can be manufactured from a given 
quantity of silver or a given quantity of gold, such given 
quantities are equal in value. It makes no difference to 
the owner of bullion whether he h2ts gold or silver so long 
as he can get the same number of dollars for a given quan- 
tity of either metal. *It is the dollar he desires, with which 
he can buy labor and property. 

It is more than three thousand years since gold and sil- 
ver were accepted as material out of which money might 
be manufactured. Until the recent demonetization of sil- 
ver, the quantity of money in the world might at least equal 
the entire volume of gold and silver produced. Since the 
demonetization of silver, the quantity of metal out of 
which standard money can be manufactured is limited to 
gold alone. While the standard money of the world meas- 
ures all things, all things measure money. The price of 
gold and silver is fixed by the aggregate property of the 
world, while that price measures all other things. 

Money is governed by the law of supply and demand, 
like all other property. When persons speak to you of the 
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intrinsic value of gold, or the intrinsic value of silver, they 
intHnaie ^^® misleading terms, which have no definite 
Qualities, hut OX determined meaning. Nothing has in- 
not Values. • ^^insic value. All things have intrinsic qual- 
ities, but not intrinsic value. Value depends upon two 
conditions, namely, limitation of quantity and the desire of 
man to possess ; in other words, upon the law of supply 
and demand. If either element of supply or demand is 
wanting, no commercial value can exist. An unlimited 
supply is as destructive of commercial value as an utter 
want of demand. The air we breathe possesses intrinsic 
qualities, which makes it indispensable to life. It has no 
commercial value, however, because the quantity is unlim- 
ited. If all the rocks and pebbles of the earth were gold, 
the intrinsic qualities of that metal would not be changed, 
but its market value would be destroyed. A person stand- 
ing at a fountain of pure water, with a dipper in his hand, 
would pay nothing for a sufficient quantity with which to 
quench his thirst; but if he were placed on the Mojave 
Desert he would give all his worldly possessions, if neces- 
sary, to obtain enough water to save him from perishing. 

The value of money, depending upon the law of supply 
and demand, the question of an adequate supply becomes 

all-important. If you limit the amcJunt of 
^'^^Dc^tMf?***^ money, you increase its value as compared 

with property. If you increase the amount 
of money, you diminish its value as compared with prop- 
erty. This principle is perfectly understood in ordinary 
transactions. It is universally known that when an article 
is scarce it must necessarily be dear. One moment's re- 
flection will satisfy anyone that the same is true of money. 
The world has been unable thus far to reach a general 
agreement as to any other standard of money except the 
precious metals. The people may be educated to use some- 
thing else as money, or may invent some medium of ex- 
change hereafter independent of both gold and silver. Up 
to the present time, however, this has not been accomplished. 
Twelve hundred millions of people believe in silver as 
money, and not over one hundred and fifty millions believe 
in gold. This belief must be accepted as one of the con- 
ditions upon which legislation should be based. The 
quantity of money having been, as we have seen, deter- 
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mined for the past three thousand years by the supply of 
the precious metals, the prosperity or adversity of the w6rld 
has been governed by the abundance or the deficiency in 
the supply of those metals. Whenever the mines failed, 
history informs us that the world was plunged into bar- 
barism. [Applause.] When Rome rose to greatness by 
conquest, she persistently gathered to herself the treasure of 
the civilized world. The excavations in Spain bear testi- 
mony to mining operations conducted two 
^'^^Moniey^^ thousand years ago that exceed anything in 

modern times. Two thousand years have 
not been able to obliterate the land marks which Rome 
made in search of gold and silver, or to blot from history 
the cruelties committed by her armies in enslaving their 
captives in the mines of Spain. She continued to accumu- 
late gold and silver. The price of property rose. The 
whole empire was inspired by, increasing values during 
several centuries, until the time of Augustus, when Rome 
reached the zenith of her power. It is estimated that she 
had then accumulated and put in circulation from eighteen 
hundred. to two thousand millions of money, consisting of 
gold and silver. Besides this, she had vast accumulations 
of plate and ornaments. Then came internal dissensions. 
Mining* ceased, the empire was rent in twain, broken up in 
fragments, invaded. Money was borrowed and lost, and 
Rome grew poorer and poorer until the end of the seventh 
century when she had lost the great majority of her circu- 
lating medium. The civilization of the world was practic- 
ally destroyed. In seven hundred years property and debts 
grew, while the ability to pay continually became less. No 
man had any courage in those days. No man could assert 
freedom or independence. Why? Because, I tell you, 

there is nothing like scarcity of money, pov- 
M^oZr^. erty, inability to pay debts or support a family 

to make men cowards. [Applause.] I have 
observed that often. Ilive in a mining country, and I have 
often seen the poor, discouraged miner driven from his 
boarding house, kicked out of saloons, and submit to all 
kinds of indignities. Occasionally such an unlucky indi- 
vidual becomes the finder of a rich mine or bonanza. He 
then v/alks erect and will no longer submit to insult, and 
men who previously insulted him take off their hats. He 
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carries, as it were, a chip on his shoulder and defies all 
comers, because he has money. ^ A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, deprived of money will submit to degradation and 
shame. Would it not have been impossible to have reduced 
the proud Romans to feudal slavery if they had continued 
rich? 

How was it, that the world emerged from the dark ages 
in which poverty had overwhelmed civilization? It was 

due to nothing less than the discovery of 
^f^on!"^^ gold and silver in Mexico and South 

America. The supply of gold and silver 
from the new world revived the civilization of the old, and 
really created the new civilization which we now enjoy. 
[Applause.] When men make money by receiving fair 
compensation for their products, they become independent 
and free. Mr. Jacob tells us that in the fifteenth century, 
the time of the discovery of the new world, there was not 
a piece of gold or silver in Europe sufficiently small for a 
man to earn in a day, that the lands in England were 
leased for terms of ninety-nine years, and the nobles lived 
abundantly because property was worth so little and labor 
so cheap. A very small amount of money would support 
a noble in opulence. There were then 29,000 real estate 
owners in England, and after the first hundred years of 
mining in America the common people of England were 
able, by the enhanced value of commodities, to buy out 
their landlords and become the owners of the soil. The 
number of land owners rose to a hundred thousand. This 
created what is known as the middle class of England, the 
class upon which the progress and prosperity of that great 
empire has always depended. It is true, that by the laws 
of primogeniture the number of land owners has been 
again reduced, but the independence of Englishmen gained 

by the supply of money from the new world 
^jErSfand^"^ has never been destroyed. The enhanced 

value of labor and property relieved them 
from their feudal slavery and gave them money with 
which to pay their debts, to pay their rent, and to acquire 
title to land. It has taken two hundred years, and all the 
force of legislation, to reduce the number of land owners 
to about 30,000. People, however, were set free, and 
acquired wealth in other directions, and have ever main- 
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tained a degree of freedom which would not have been 
possible in their impoverished condition before the new 
discoveries. 

The creation of this great middle class of England, 
brought about by the discovery. of gold and silver in Mex- 
ico and South America, is the source to which the great 
Anglo-Saxon race may trace its dominance in the world. 
The money from the new world was the vitalizing force, 
which created an independent spirit throughout Europe 
and caused a reformation in politics as well as in religion. 

It is, indeed, a sad reflection that the farmers of our own 
country to-day, in consequence of the machinations of the 
money kings, and the gold monometalists, are losing that 
■ independence of character for which they 
^is^cZS!^. have been noted. [Applause.] Their mort- 
gages are ipaking them cowards. There is 
nothing which so quickly makes a man a coward as a mort- 
gage on his farm, which he has no ability to^pay. [Applause.] 

From the commencement of the fifteenth century to the 
beginning of the eighteenth, a period of 300 years, there 
was a reasonable supply of gold and silver, and civilization 
rapidly advanced. The supply of gold on the basis of 15J 
to 1 was 30 to 70 of silver. Still the ratio remained unchanged 
so long as either could be manufactured into money, accord- 
ing to such ratio. At the commencement of this century 
the wars in Mexico and South America checked the sup- 
ply. From 1810 to 1850, there was a deficient supply of 
the precious metals. There are persons here who must 
remember it well. I remember a large portion of that 
period. I started in life under low prices. I worked on a 
farm, in order to secure my education, at $8 a month, and 
I thought I was doing well. I understand now how that 
was. Money was scarce. Every effort was made to in- 
vent some way to get money. The mines were unpro- 
ductive. We had a United States bank. We had all 
sorts of schemes, but they did not work. The people 
could not be educated to have confidence in them. There 
was nothing that occurred during those forty years 
to increase the price of articles produced. From 
1810 to 1850, the amount of gold and silver produced was 
less than $40,000,000 per annum. Then came a change 
such as the world has never before seen. An all-wise Prov- 
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idence had something in store for man which relieved and 
^^ _ j».^ emancipated him from the thralldom of his 

Effect of the . ^ Y -^^ j !_• ^ - • • ^i 

California Gold lot, and permitted him to go on again in the 
jHscovery. course of development and progress. The 
discovery of gold on the American River in California, 
which was followed soon after by a like discovery in Aus- 
tralia, revolutionized the world and gave fresh hope every- 
where and to all mankind. Men became industrious, be- 
cause industry was rewarded by an increase of wealth. 
They became brave and strong, because they were able to 
liberate themselves from the thralldom of their debts. An 
abundance of money gave them new life, and gave a fresh 
impetus to commerce and to progress everywhere. During 
the twenty-three years, from 1850 to 1873, prices rose more 
than 30 per cent. The supply of precious metals out of 
which money could be manufactured, rose to nearly $200,- 
000,000 per annum. In those twenty-three ye^trs more 
progress was made in invention, in discovery, in science, 
in art, in intelligence, and in wealth than during any cen- 
tury which preceded. Property was going up ; investments 
and enterprises were encouraged. Men strove to create 
property, because they could make money in industrial 
pursuits. The energy and activity of the whole world was 
brought forth. Civilization was on the full tide of pros- 
perity, with an abundant supply of the precious metals 
from which enough money could be manufactured to sup- 
ply the wants of the people. • 

Anfiid all this prosperity and progress a secret combina- 
tion was formed. A conspiracy was entered into among 
the bondholders of Europe to cut off one-half of the supply 
of the precious metals, and reduce that supply from $200,- 
000,000 to less than $100,000,000 per annum. Mark the 
^.^, result ! Prices declined, as all statisticians 
zatimi Con- agree, more than 33 J per cent in fifteen 
spiracy. years. A list of the names of the eminent 
gentlemen who have investigated this subject and reached 
this conclusion was read by Mr. Bland in your hearing to- 
day. A fall in prices of 33 J per cent in fifteen years is 
a sufficient cause for the depression and hardships which 
the people now endure. Prices have gone down and 
standard money has gone up. The law of supply and' de- 
mand has done its work. The rejection of silver cut off 
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half the supply. The demand has been constantly increas- 
ing by reason of a growing population and a swelling 
volume oFbusiness, while the supply has been diminished 
more than one-half. 

As I said before, while money measures all things, all 
things measure money, and as money has become scarce, 
it has become dearer and dearer, as compared with prop- 
erty. To say property has fallen in price, is simply an- 
other way of stating that money has risen. 

There is no profit in theorizing on the subject. The fact 
that one-half of the supply of the precious metals has been 
cut off is a sufficient reason for the decline of prices. We 
need look for no other. I defy the apologists of the gold 
standard contractionists to show me an example in history, 
where a scarcity of money has not produced falling prices 

Cause of nmn^ ^^ property. I defy them to show an exam- 
or Falling pie m history where there has been an abun- 
Prtces. dance of money that there has not been 
rising prices and increasing prosperity. [Applause.] All 
the hired writers- on political economy that have ever lived, 
can not maintain before intelligent people the false and 
absurd proposition which they so boldly put forth, which 
is, that the reduction of the supply of money metal one- 
half does not have a tendency to reduce the price of prop- 
erty. The claim that the price of property can be main- 
tained while the supply of money is diminished is an insult 
to the intelligence of the people. Who does not know 
that if iponey measures all things, all things must measure 
money ? Who can not see that if the volume of money 
was doubled that prices must go up, and that if it was re- 
duced one-half that articles must go down ? 

Suppose the money of the world were reduced 90 per 
cent, would not the price of property be exceedingly low ! 
It is the object of good government to keep an even range 
of prices. Common honesty requires that the debtor shall 
be required to pay no more than is stipulated in the con- 
tract. The government, so far from yielding to the machi- 
nations of speculators in money, must maintain an even 
range of prices, if it would maintain honesty and fair deal-* 
ing among the people. I do not wish to be understood, 
that there will not be fluctuations in particular articles. 
That must be so. There will be good crops and bad crops. 
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There will be an abundance of this article or that article. 
Crops will fail, and products will be dear or cheap, accord- 
ing to circumstances, but the average range of prices 
should remain the same. The general average should be 
permanent. 

The governments of the civilized world made a radical 
departure from honesty and fair dealing when they per- 
mitted the holders of fixed capital to cut off half the supply 
of the world's money, and thereby double the value of 
of their holdings. It was the crime of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

I have no time to explain to you in detail the various de- 
vices and tricks by which this crime was committed. All 
the nations of the civilized world, or rather, all the gov- 
ernments of the civilized world, were used to perpetrate 
this fraud. I was in the Senate of. the United States when 

the bill demonetizing silver was passed. I 

«2o CenSeryf ^^^ ^^^ know that that was the purpose of 
the bill. I had no means of knowing it, be- 
cause the fact was not announced. No suggestion what- 
ever was made that any such scheme was contemplated. 
On the contrary, the discussion in the Senate plainly 
shows that the silver dollar was in that fatal bill when it 
passed that body. The last amendment offered to perfect 
the bill provided for the inscription on the silver dollar, and 
it was stated by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Finance that: 

This bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French, 
and what are called the associated nations of Europe, who have 
adopted the international standard of silver coinage ; that is, the 
dollar provided for by this bill is the precise equivalent of the 
5-franc piece. 

That was the last thing -that happened to that bill before 
it went out of the Senate, except the amendment providing 
for the superscription of the various coins and the designa- 
tions of the value of coins — of the gold dollar, the three 
dollar piece, the silver dollar, the half dollar, the quarter 
dollar, and of the dime, and the five cent piece. Why waa 
this amendment, providing for the superscription of the 
dollar offered and adopted by the Senate, if the dollar was 
not in the bill ? I can confidently assert that the Senate as 
a body had no conception of the fact that the silver dollar 
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was to, be demonetized. The report of the conference 
«• T» ^ committee does not show that the bill was 
zatien was Ac amended m this particular. One thing is 

eompiished. certain, and that is, that the silver dollar was 
omitted from the Statute. How or when Jt was done must 
remain a mystery. No one can honestly claim that this 
was not either a crime or a mistake. If itwas a mistake, and 
the persons who made it had consented to its correction, the 
people would have been satisfied. They did not consent. 
They have used the power and prestige of money to main- 
tain the fraud. Some persons claim that they knew it at 
the time. Whether they did or not, cannot be determined. 
The fact that the monometalists have subsequently insisted 
that this legislation should not be repealed, indicates that 
they might have been cognizant of the original conspiracy. 
After they have fraudulently rejected silver as money, and 
destroyed its use for that purpose throughout the civilized 
world, and thereby reduced its price as compared with gold, 
they sneeringly declare that it is worthless and fraudulent. 
At the time this legislation was had the silver dollar was at 
3 per cent premium. Who made it a fraudulent dollar, 
the people or the men who clandestinely passed the bill or 
secured the printing of it in the Statute ? 

A Delegate. Mr. Stewart, are the people bound by 
that fraud ? 

Mr^ Stewart. They are bound as long as they submit, 
and no longer. [Cries, "hie hie," and loud cheers.] 
They are bound to that extent and no more. 

Now, what has been the result? This generation 
inherited an abundant supply of the precious metals. It 

discovered, improved and developed the 
^^ jfS^e!**^ mineral resources of both hemispheres and 

inaugurated an era of prosperity never 
before known. The probabilities of future prosperity 
were unbounded; all reasonable expectation of a future 
supply of the precious metals were supported by undoubted 
evidence. There was nothing to interrupt continued pros- 
perity. What was the motive of the conspirators who 
rejected silver? Was it to benefit mankind or to rob the 
many to enrich the few? Let the facts answer. There 
was, at the time this national crime was committed, twenty- 
five thousand millions of national debts in the civilized 
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world. It may be safely estimated that there were three 
times that amount of other debts, consisting of state, 
corporate and private obligations. This, added to the 
national debts, furnished a grand aggregate of jiot less 
than one hundred thousand millions of debt. When that 
debt was contracted the people relied upon the annual 
supply of the precious metals, which the mines then 
furnished, with which to pay it. It was an abundant 
supply of nearly two hundred millions per annum. The 

people had a right to rely on that supply, 
^^£^^* and to draw from it to jfjay the debts which 

they had contracted. The reduction of that 
supply one-half by the rejection of silver changed every 
contract in the civilized world from a contract payable in 
either gold or silver, at the option of the debtor, into a 
contract payable in gold alone. If you will reflect upon 
the fact that contractii;ig a debt is, in effect, selling money 
short, which is an agreement to deliver at a future time 
something which you do not possess at the time of the 
agreement, you will appreciate the disastrous consequences 
of pooling the world's money. If the article to be deliv- 
ered is scarce when the contract matures, the person 
making such contract must necessarily be the loser. This 
is well understood in every-day business transactions with 
regard to all kinds of property. Whether a man will 
make or lose by a contract to deliver any kind of property 
at a future day, must depend upon the supply of that 
property at the time of delivery. If the supply is cut off or 
reduced, or, in the language of the street, the money or 
stock is pooled, the contractor to deliver must suffer a loss. 
The gold kings have pooled the money of the world and 
placed it beyond the reach of the producers. The debts of 
the world can not be paid in gold. The property of the 
Effect of th world must be sacrificed on the altar of avar- 
rooiing of ice by fraud, or silver must be restored. The 
Money. £^^|. ^j^^^. j^Qney has gone up and property 

down is felt throughout the land. Every farmer in the 
great valley of the Mississippi feels it ; every miner of the 
West feels it ; every wealth producer in the East feels it ; 
every mortgagor is suffering from this fraudulent change in 
his contract. The weight of the farmer's mortgage is be- 
coming heavier every day, while his power to lift it is con- 
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stantly diminishing. Despair is upon him. He and his 
family are suffering ; hope is taken away. It takes more 
bushels of wheat, more hours of toil, and more bales of < 
cotton tp pay his debt by 30 or 40 per cent than when it 
was contracted. He is unable to make it, and those who 
have changed the contract, who have manipulated the con- 
tract by legislation, have the impudence to call this honest, 
and quote in justification of their oppression the notorious 
John J. Knox, the brazen advocate of the fraudulent de- 
monetization of silver, who was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency when this crime was committed, and who now justi- 
fies it with all the fraudulent tricks and devices by which it 
was accomplished. He even goes so far as to claim that . 
every bond issued by the United States is now payable in 
gold, and that legislation has so made it. He disregards 

the funding act, under which all existing 
j!ihn^;^^]Sliotf. bonds were issued. He, declares that it counts 

for nothing ; that in that act every bond is- 
sued is made payable in coin of the standard value de- 
scribed in the Act of July 14, 1870, and that on that date 
4 12 J grains of standard silver was the unit of value and 
the standard of all our coins. He ignores the fact that the 
Congress of the United States in 1878 by a vote of nearly 
three-fourths in each house, solemnly declared, after elab- 
orate debate, that every dollar of indebtedness of the 
United States was payable in silver coin, and he boldly de- 
mands in behalf of the bondholders that this indebtedness 
be paid in gold. It is nothing to him that, notwithstand- 
ing that more than half of the national debt has already 
been paid, it requires more days of toil, more bushels of 
wheat, more bales of cotton, to pay what is left than it 
would have taken in 1865 to pay the entire debt, and that 
this has been done by legislation and by manipulation in the 
Treasury Department. 

I am aware that the money kings have become all-pow- 
erful ; I am aware that they have transferred more than 
half of the property of the people, by legislation, to the 
hands of the few ; but I have faith that the free people of 
the United States will not always endure these outrages. 
In face of your mortgages, in face of this bad faith, in the 
face of this terrible fraud, this great crime against civiliza- 
tion, this crime of the nineteenth century, how long will 
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you tolerate the insolent demands of Knox and his co-con- 
spirators ? 

The subject is so vast that I fear I shall extend my re- 
marks too long. . [Cries of "Go on ; go on."] 

The effect of excluding silver from the mints of the civ- 
ilized world ought to have been anticipated, and would 
Findings of the '^^^^ been, if it had been called to the atten- 
jco^aictnn- tion of the people. Great Britain has been 
mtsHons. investigating the results of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver for the past four years. She has appointed 
two Royal Commissions, one on the depression of trade, 
and the other on the recent changes in the relative values 
of gold and silver. A thorough investigation has been 
made, and the result of that investigation has been pub- 
lished. The general fall in prices, or, what is the same 
thing, the advance in the value of gold, is ascertained by 
that investigation to have been produced by the demoneti- 
zation of silver. The reports of these commissions have 
only confirmed what everybody ought to have known, 
namely, that cutting off half of the supply of the money of 
the world would necessarily make money scarce and dear, 
and that the price of money would go up and the price of 
property go down. There was no need of an investigation 
to prove this. The Royal Commission simply called at- 
tention to the fact, which everybody ought to have known. 
The ruin and misery which have been suffered by the 
entire civilized world, except the bondholders, exceed all 
the calamities of the nineteenth century. The producing 
classes of Europe are suffering in the same manner as the 
producers of the United States. Land has gone down in 
Europe and America, where there was no local cause to 
prevent it, from 30 to 50 per cent. Manufacturing on a 
gold basis is languishing throughout the world. The land 
owners of England appeared before the Commission and 
presented their grievances. They were told that there was 
^* no help for them, that the nation must have cheap food, 
^ BSngiand'B and cheap silver was furnishing it. The 

^ 't^i^^^Jr representatives of the manufacturers also ap- 

«on«. peared before the commission, and com- 
plained of the disadvantage of manufacturing on a gold 
^\ basis and selling their commodities in India for silver, and 
i^i said that the discount was ruining them. They were in- 
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formed that cheap silver gave them cheap food, and inas- 
much as they had a monopoly of the trade with India, it was 
better to obtain cheap wheat from India than to be longer 
subject to pay tribute to the United States. The controll- 
ing motive, however, which prevented affirmative action 
in favor of silver was stated by the six commissioners most 
favorable to bi-metalism. They gave the reasons why 
England does not remonetize silver. They said : 

It must be remembered, too, that this country (England) is 
largely a creditor country of debts payable in gold, and any change 
which entailed a rise in the price of commodities generally, that is 
to say, a diminution of the purchasing power of gold, would be to 
our disadvantage. 

The Commissioners who most favored ]pi-metalism used 
this language. They dared not diminish the purchasing 
power of gold, because it would be to the disadvantage of 
England, a creditor nation. During the whole investiga- 
tion before the commission the witnesses treated the posi- 
tion of the United States with contempt. Some of them 
said it was very strange that the United States, being a 
debtor nation, a cotton producing nation, a wheat produc- 
ing nation, should demonetize silver and make money 

scarce. I will read to you what one of the wit- 
^nfi^^s^f nesses said, which is a fair illustration of the 

testimony taken at our expense before the 
Commission. Mr. Daniel Watney, said : 

I can not suppose that everybody is wise. Just think of the folly 
of the United States, when they were a debtor nation, in adopting 
a gold standard. They knew nothing about currency matters ; they 
did not know that it was going to increase their debt enormously. 

They did know it, but the men who did the thing 
undoubtedly had some of these debts, and wanted them in- 
creased, and that is why it was done. Now, if England 
was not a creditor nation, if it were not for the bonds she 
had against all the rest of the world, she would remonetize 
silver at once. That is the real difficulty about the whole 
matter. It is the bondholders of England and the great 
agency of the bondholders, the Bank of England, which 
compels all the world to work for them at low wages, and 
to give them a great deal for a little, which contracts the 
standard money of the world. That is what prevents the 
remonetization of silver. This fact was apparent during 
the whole of the discussion. It was the bond-holding inter- 
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est that silenced the groans of the farmer and the producing 
class generally. That is the whole contest. The non-pro- 
ducing class has a mortgage of more than a $100,000,000,- 
TheifonrPro' ^^^ upon the energies, the labor and the pro- 
ducer v8. the duction of the civilized world, and exacts 
Producer. ^^^^1 year at least $5,000,000,000 from it in 
in the shape of interest. It is that powerful class to which 
the world owes this vast debt, and that secures legislation 
to make money scarce. It is that class with whom we 
must contend. [A voice. *'That is right."] You must 
contend with them everywhere. [Applause.] 

The demonetization of silver has not only reduced the 
price of property more than 33 J per -cent, but it has 
robbed the United States of its foreign market. In 1880, 
Russia, India, the Argentine Republic, and the colonies of 
Victoria, South Australia and New Zealand exported to 
Europe her foreign supply of wheat. Of the total amount 
of wheat exported to and sold in Europe from the countries 
above mentioned, the United States contributed 69 per 
cent. In 1888, the percentage contributed by the United 
States was reduced to 22 per cent. The colonies of Vic- 
toria, South Australia and New Zealand suffered an equal 

decline with, the United States. The exports 
^^^rK! from Russia, India and the Argentine Re- 

public were vactly increased during that 
period, while the exports from the United States and the 
colonies of Victoria, South Australia and New Zealand 
fell off more than two-thirds. Russia, India and the 
Argentine Republic each has the single silver standard. 
The United States and the Australian colonies named 
have the gold standard. Silver in the silver standard 
countries mentioned, according to the testimony taken 
before the Royal Commission of England, has the same 
purchasing power to-day that it possessed before it was 
demonetized in Europe and the United States. Conse- 
quently, wheat and other farm products can be produced 
and sold at the same price in silver as they could be before 
such demonetization. In other words, in the silver 
standard countries farm products are produced on the 
silver basis and can be sold for the same price in silver 
that they could before the white metal was demonetized in 
the western world. The United States and the Australian 
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colonies have the single gold standard. What they buy 
and everything that goes into the cost of production must 
be paid for in gold. When they sell in competition with 
Russia, India and the Argentine Republic, in the 
European market, they must sell in competition with the 
silver standard countries ; in other words, they are required 
to produce with gold and sell for silver, and suffer a 
discount of over 33J per cent. The capacity of production 
of wheat in Russia, India and the Argentine Republic, is 

more than equal to the entire European 
^^jLd^n^^ demand, and unless silver is re monetized 

and made dearer, the time is not far distant 
when those countries will supply the entire European 
demand and exclude the United States from every foreign 
market. If silver were remonetized and raised to par, the 
equilibrium between the United States and the silver 
countries would be again restored, and our superior 
machinery and enterprise would again give us a foreign 
market. With the gold standard, our foreign market is 
lost. So long as we sell the silver we produce in this 
country at 33^ per cent discount, to be used at par in 
Russia, India and the Argentine Republic, just so long 
will those countries have 33 J per cent advantage over the 
farmers of the United States in the production of wheat 
and all other farm products, whenever we attempt to 
dispose of them in the European market. 

Soon after the war the United States evinced a desire 
and deterrtiination to pay its debts, such as was never 
shown before by any people. We paid debts contracted in 
greenbacks in coin. We not only declared by legislation that 
the debts of the United States should be paid in coin, but 
the managers of the Treasury Department have paid them 
in gold alone. The banks of New York were able to 
say to the bankers of England and Europe generally: 
'* Here is the place to loan your money." Syndicates were 
formed immediately after the war, and they have been in 

existence ever since, to loan money to rail- 
^liWdXIng^^. roads and other corporations in this country. 

Of course, the persons making the loan must 
bear a big discount, from 8 to 30 per cent to start with, 
and took a good rate of interest. They also entered into 
a tacit understanding with these syndicates that the money 
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borrowed should be paid in gold. These New York par- 
ties, who constitute your banking fraternity there, pledged 
themselves to see that every dollar loaned in America 
should be paid in gold, and they themselves, being part- 
ners in these syndicates, were interested in compelling pay- 
ment in gold alone. 

These banking institutions, which have entered into these 
engagements to pay the European loans in gold, have a 
controlling influence over all the banks of the country, and 
they have unlimited means of influencing the people. Their 
principal power consists in the fact that they are the cred- 
itor class and the debtors are intimidated. They control not 
only the banks of the country, but they control the metro- 
politan press. [Applause.] They certainly have had 
control of the Treasury Department under all administra- 
tions for the past twenty-five years. [Applause.] 

A Voice. That is the case. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, that is the case. The orders to our 
Treasury Department for the past twenty-five years have 
come directly from the Bank of England through Wall 
Street. [Applause.] 

All legislation for the benefit of the people has been 
thwarted. Our Treasury Department was the instrument 

of the bondholders. The railroads that have 
^"i^p^to!*** borrowed this money are carrying a tremend- 
ous load. They dare not complain, or their 
stocks and their bonds will be thrown on the market and 
they would become bankrupt. They dare not say that they 
want to pay in silver. They are gold men from compul- 
sion. The railroads are mortgaged on an average for 
twice the cost of their construction. I am informed that all 
the railroads are burdened to that extent on an average. 
They have agreed to pay these bonds in gold, and if they 
fail they will lose their credit and their standing. How is 
it with the people ? Can this go on with the continual 
shrinking of the volume of the currency ? Can these rail- 
roads reduce the fares and freights, can a fair compensa- 
tion be paid to the laborers of this country if only gold is to 
be used in the payment of this enormous debt? In the 
meantime stagnation and gloom rests over all the land. A 
country that ought to be bouyant, happy and prosperous, 
is lying prostrate beneath the iron grasp of the money kings. 
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who, by their rascality, have forged the chains that are 
binding them to-day. [Applause.] That is what we find. 
Now, what must be done ? 

A Voice. Strike out for ourselves ; on our own hook. 

Mr. Stewart. What must be done ? At the commence- 
ment of the last Congress the Representatives of the na- 
tional bank presented a proposition to fund the national 
debt in a long bond, and use such bond as a basis for a 
greater issue of national bank currency. They demanded 
in most emphatic terms the repeal of the Bland Act,' and 
the utter demonetization of silver. Bills were introduced 
in both Houses to carry out this purpose. The Committee 
on Finance of the Senate finally reported a bill to refund the 

BeUoing to the ^^^^ ^^ long bonds, and to continue this 
National banking system at the expense of the people. 
Banks. Some of us thought that whether we could 
pass a bill in favor of silver or not we could and would de- 
feat such a measure. We determined that the National 
Banks should go out of existence, or allow the re-establish- 
ment of holiest money. By the law of their existence the 
National Banks are ephemeral. 

They must cease to exist, if no further legislation can be 
obtained, as fast as the bonds are paid. [Applause.] It 
was never a permanent system. It was only a temporary 
expedient, to exist so long only as the manipulators could 
make it profitable. There was no idea of a permanent cur- 
rency connected with the National Bank system. It placed 
the money of the country substantially in the hands of Wall 
Street to manipulate it for speculative purposes. When 
this bill to prolong the existence of the system was laid be- 
fore the Senate, some of us concluded that an opportunity 
was presented to test the strength of the Senate on that 
question. A bill was passed through the House at the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of the Treasury to further assure 
him in the right to purchase bonds, although that right was 
already confirmed by law. In the Senate we amended 
the bill, and adopted what is known as the Beck Amend- 
ment. This amendment provided that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should buy enough silver to take the place of the 
National Bank notes as they are retired. This silver was 
to be in addition to the amount of silver now required by 
law to be purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
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the Bland Act. This would have put silver dollars in the 

place of every National Bank note which was 
NotTsu^mtu^. retired on account of the payment of bonds 

and would have brought about the end of 
National Bank notes within a very short time. It was a 
strong proposition. The friends of gold urged us not to 
press it. The majority of the Senate, however, were re- 
solved that a test vote should be taken, and forced the Sen- 
ate to vote on the square proposition. The result was 38 
to 13 in favor of the amendment. [Applause.] 

There is no doubt that both Houses of Congress, by 
overwhelming majorities, were in favor of silver. The 
trouble is to avoid the manipulations of the bondholders. It 
is always manipulation and crookedness with which we 
have to contend. It is by fraud, that the few always rob the 
many. We, however, got them to a square vote between 
silver and national bank notes, and carried it in favor of 
silver by a handsome majority. It would have passed the 
House, too, had it not been that Mr. Cleveland was a 
candidate for re-election. He had taken grounds against 
silver, and it could not be expected that the Democratic 
party would change front during the Presidential cam- 
paign. The Democratic party is now free from the em- 
barrassment of the Executive. The Republican party 
recognized in its platform the principle of bi-metalisni. 
The national banks must have legislation or go out of ex- 
istence. We will compel them to accept legislation in 
favor of silver or make them go into liquidation. The 
national bank's notes are disappearing very rapidly. 
Forty-one millions were retired last year. Fully half of 
the entire issue is now gone. There is only about $130,- 
000,000 in circulation, secured by United States Bonds. 
It is true there are $200,000,000 out, but $71,000,000 of 

TheQfiesfion ^^^'^^^ money is already deposited in the 
for the National Treasury to redeem 'that amount of national 
Banks, bank cuiTency, so that of the real currency 
secured by bonds the amount is reduced to about $130,- 
000,000. The banks are required to maintain a certain 
amount of circulation in order to preserve their organiza- 
tions. The minimum which they must keep in circulation 
will soon be reached. They must then either go into liqui- 
dation or come foi*ward and restore the precious metals and 
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let us have honest money. [Applause.] If the national 
banks will do that, I say to them that we are perfectly willing 
to allow them to continue in business. There would be no 
difficulty in obtaining the passage of an act, which would 
permit them to deposit silver and* withdraw their bonds 
and continue their organizations. But if they continue to 
make war on silver and continue to work in the interest of 
gold standard contraction, they must die the death which 
was prepared for them in the law by which they were 
created. [Applause.] 

There is no escaping legislation for the national banks. 
They must have it or die, and if they will take honest leg- 
islation, we will be very glad. We have no fault to find 
with the system of national banking. It is all very well, 
but we do not believe anybody but the United States should 
issue money. [Cries of "No."] We want the United 
States to issue its own money. It is absurd to say that 
the money of the United States is made better or safer by 
having the endorsement of John Doe or Richard Roe upon 
it. [Applause.] 

The gold kings say that we would be overrun with sil- 
ver if we should remonetize it ; that we would be swamped 
with the stuff that would be dumped upon us by the world. 

Let us look at that a moment. The same 
^^ teJ^' **^ Royal Commission which took volumes of 

testimony to ascertain the supply of the 
precious metals, and what disposition was niade of them, 
found that there was no surplus silver in the world. The 
London Economist summed up the investigation thus : 

''The quantity of pure siiver used for coinage purposes during 
the fourteen years ending 1884, was about 18 per cent greater than 
the total production during that period, and there are other esti- 
mates which place the consumption at a still higher figure. It is 
to be remembered that the coinage demand is fed from other sources 
than the annual output of the mines. It is supplied to some ex- 
tent by the melting down of old coinage. Allowing for this, how- 
ever, the evidence of statistics goes to show that the coinage de- 
mand for the metal is, and has been sufHcient to absorb the whole of 
the annual supply that is left free after the consumption in the 
arts and manufactures has been supplied; and this conclusion is 
supported by the fact that nowhere throughout the world has there 
been any accumulation of uncoined stocks of the metal." 

One thing the London Economist was sure of, and that 
Tras that there was no accumulation of bullion anywhere 
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in the world. It was either all coined or used in' the arts. 
It is perfectly certain that no addition to our stock of sil- 
ver can come from the supply of bullion on hand. It is 
equally certain, that no considerable amount of silver could 
be obtained from the coined silver of Europe. Europe, 
instead of disposing of her silver coin, is increasing that 
coinage. The entii^ stock of legal-tender silver of standard 
fineness which could possibly have any market value in 
this country does not exceed a thousand millions. This 
coin is circulating in Europe on a par value with gold as a 
Beasons ^ legal tender at the ratio of 15J to I. It 
/ Againgi would require an ounce of gold to buy fif- 
I Importing. ^^^^ ^^^ one-half ounces of this legal-tender 

silver money, which in this country could not be sold at our 
mints at par, but would be at a discount of about 3J per 
cent. The established ratio in the United States being 16 
to 1, the importer of European silver would be required to 
add one-half an ouirce of silver to the fifteen and one-half 
ounces which he bought with an ounce of gold in Europe 
to obtain in return an ounce of gold in the United States. 
Besides, all the silver circulating in Europe is required in 
those countries where it is coined for money, and could not 
be dispensed with, without great loss and inconvenience. 
There is no danger of obtaining any considerable portion 
of European silver money. Prom whence then is the 
flood to come ? The United States produced last year 
$59,000,000 of silver and imported $24,000,000 in addi- 
tion thereto. We exported $36,000,000 commercial value. 
Our exports exceeded our imports by only $12,000,000 
commercial value, equal to about $15,000,000 coin value. 
It must be remembered that the demand for silver in Asia 
is constantly increasing. It was shown by the testimony 
taken by the Royal Commission, that there was an increasing 
business among 800,000,000 people, which occasioned an 
increased demand for silver, which would be permanent. 
They are not now oversupplied. Any diminution in the 
supply would create a stringency there. It has been the 
The Buiina ^^^^^^ion of all nations to get on a metallic 
Ambition basis, dollar for dollar; that is, to have a 
ofNaHonai. dollar in coin for every dollar in paper in 
circulation. This has never yet been accomplished by any 
country. There is no nation in the world which is on a 
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metallic basis to-day, in tbe sense of the term that I use ; 
that is, a dollar in coin for every dollar in paper. . It will 
hardly be contended that the finances of the United States 
would be injured or its credit impaired if there was a dollar 
of silver behind each dollar of paper money now in circu- 
lation. I have a statement from an official, which is en- 
tirely reliable, showing that there ajfe $426,000,000 of 
what is called uncovered paper in the United States, now in 
circulation; that is, $426,000,090 behind which there is no 
metallic money. To place the United States on a metallic 
basis without increasing the present volume of circulation 

would require $426,000,000 additional silver 
'^owm^^, or gold. In addition to this, we want more ^ 

money than we now have. Money is too 
dear. It has gone up more than 30 per cent ds compared 
with property. Property values ought to be enhanced or 
money ought to be made cheaper. They ought to be 
equalized and placed back where they* existed at the time 
the world became involved in the enormous debts which I 
have mentioned. It will hardly be suggested that $300,- 
000,000 added to the present volume of the circulating 
medium would be too much. That would make $726,000,- 
000 which would be immediately required for the purposes 
of the United States to reach a coin basis and relieve the 
pressure of the money market. It would take a long time 
to acquire this amount, and keep pace with the growing 
population, which would require from $30,000,000 to$40,- 
000,000 a year of new money. The $15,000,000 annually 
exported in excess of imports would do very little in sup- 
plying this demand. 

A large importation of silver would be required. Such a 
demand from the United States would leave Asia without 
a sufficient supply, and it would be imposible for the 
United States, if it would take all the silver presented, to 
reach a coin basis in any reasonable time. On the con- 
trary, if our mints were opened to free coinage, it would 
still be necessary to keep all the greenbacks in circulation 
now out, and perhaps more would be required. 

Suppose that the United States would take all the gold 
and silver offered, and pay coin or coin certificates therefor, 
at standard value, such coin and such certificates would 
circulate throughout the world. Such an accumulation of 
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gold and silver would secure to the United States unlimited 

credit in every part of the world, and would bie 
^►rt^X^e! a safe basis in every emergency of peace 

or war. If the mines should fail, no 
money famine need follow, because the United States • 
would have a basis for the issuance of sufficient money to 
keep pace with the population, and avoid contraction. If 
there had been a thousand millions of dollars of gold and 
silver piled up in the United States Treasury when the late 
war broke out, there would have been no necessity of 
creating a national debt. The government could have 
maintained its existence without involving the people in an 
enormous debt. Its money would have been at par 
throughout the world, and its credit would have been 
undoubted. If we can accumulate a sufficient supply of 
gold and silver, we will be prepared for any emergency. 
[Applause.] We would never again be forced in our 
extremity to issue bonds and sell them at an enormous 
discount, and thereby rob the people and make them poor, 
but we would have a basis of a sound and permanent 
currency. 

There is no question between the two metals as to which 
is the better. Gold, in connection with silver, is good for 
money; alone, it is too uncertain for a money standard. 
It is found by accident, produced in large quantities at 
great intervals of time, is more liable to be used in the 
arts than silver, is more subject to wear, and its circulation 
has never been extended outside of the most civilized 
/ri.^ Tw^ ^t nations of the world. It can not be used 

The Jtemonelv- . • i .• 

zaUon, ififlw among the common people as a circulating 
ences. medium. At any rate, it never has been to 

any considerable extent. The bondholders, recognizing 
the fact that silver was used throughout the world, and 
that the use of gold was limited, first commenced their 
scheme of contraction by advocating the demonetization of 
gold. When gold was discovered in California and Aus- 
tralia, and began to revive the commerce of Europe, the 
bondholders demanded that it be demonetized. They 
showed most conclusively that silver was the better metal. 
Holland, Germany and Austria demonetized gold for the 
purpose of protecting the bondholders. Their arguments 
were based upon the fact that silver was the better metal. 
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They even contended that gold was becoming so plentiful 
by the new discoveries that it would have no more value 
than lead or copper, and must be discarded. They said 
that it never had and never could come into general 
.circulation, while silver circulated throughout the world.' 
They dwelt upon its accidental production, and its uncer- 
tainty as a standard of value. England and France 
hesitated, and finally ^refused to join the scheme of 
demonetizing gold. Bismarck, determined to accomplish 
his purpose and secure opulence to the wealthy and protect 
the fixed incomes of the bondholders, changed his plan of 
operation and inaugurated the conspiracy to demonetize 
silver. The bondholders then said, "We can not demon- 
etize gold, we will demonetize silver, and thereby enslave 
the world." They have well nigh accomplished their 

Eurpose, and if they are allowed to go on, civilization will 
e blotted out. 

No reform can happen in Europe. The payment of 
taxes is enforced by vast standing armies. There are from 

three hundred to fifteen hundred thousand 
^i^iili^ soldiers under arms in each of the great pow- 
ers, besides immense navies, which furnish 
all the means necessary to put down every uprising and to 
silence every complaint. All this makes reform in Europe 
impossible. If reform comes, it must come from happy, 
proud America. It must come from the people of Amer- 
ica. [Applause.] We must not go half way. 

A Voice. That is right. 

Mr. Stewart. Don't go half way. Give us back our 
coinage ; give it to us now. . [Applause.] You who per- 
petrated the fraud, gave us no notice when you changed our 
contracts ; you have robbed the miners, by the discount on 
their bullion, of over $100,000,000, and driven thousands 
into bankruptcy. You have robbed the farmers and pro- 
ducers of this country of one- third of their property by en- 
hancing the value of money and depreciating the price of 
their possessions. [Applause.] You have caused gloom 
to come over the land. We now demand of you to give us 
back our silver dollar; give us back the currency of the 
fathers ; give it to us now. [Applause.] 

If we win in this contest we will win because we are 
right ; because we are bold ; because we are prepared to 
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defy the bondholders ; because we fear them not. Let them 
do their worst. They can take no more than we have. 
[Applause.] 

If we allow them to continue their scheme of contraction 
they will have it all anyway. If we do not stand up for 

our rights, we must be serfs or slaves. Let 
^SfSwfrS!!*^ us have no half-way measures in this Con- 
vention, I would give nothing for half-way 
measures; they are cowardly. When you commence to 
juggle with the artful manipulators of gold they will out- 
juggle you, and fix the laws so that they will be against 
you and in their favor. [Applause.] We must have sil- 
ver remonetized ; we must have free coinage of both gold 
and silver. We will not object to the issuance of coin cer- 
tificates, but it must be at the option of the owner of the 
bullion. He must be allowed to take his gold or silver to 
the mint and receive therefor either gold or silver coin or 
coin certificates, at his option. When this is done, pros- 
perity will be assured to this generation, for there is a reas- 
onable probability that the mines will continue indefinitely 
to furnish a basis for a circulating medium which 
will be sufficient to supply the wants of the people, 
encourage production, relieve the burdens of the op- 
pressed, and enable them to pay to their grasping cred- 
itors the full measure of the contract by which they are 
bound. We do not ask for the repudiation of one iota of 
our obligations, but we demand the right to pay them ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the contracts into which 
we entered. We will agitate, and will not cease agitating 
until this great wrong is set right and the people of the 
country are made free from the grasping avarice of the 
enemies of civilization, who, by legislation, are absorbing 
all the products of labor and industry. Gentlemen of the 
Convention, I apologize for detaining you so long. 

In the midst of applause from the Convention, Senator 
Stewart retired from the platform. 
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MARKET RELATIONS DEFINED. 



By E. D. Stark, of Ohio. 



Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention 
— The call for this Convention, by the terms of it, affords 
matter for profound gratification, in view of so much that 
has been said amiss of our motives and aims. I trust that 
in our resolutions and other official utterances we shall 
hold to the same high level. By the call the subject we 
are met to consider is placed in its right light. It is carried 
up out of the pettiness of special interests and placed upon 

the broad ground of the general good. By 
^^® Q^a!^^ such presentation there is imparted to it a 

worth-and dignity which must enlist the at- 
tention of every well wisher of his kind. It places our 
cause where it belongs, to-wit: as a movement promotive 
of— essential to all the high ends of industrial prog- 
ress and commercial health and honor — is, indeed, 
co-ordinate with civilization itself. It appeals to no 
sectional or class feeling. It does not stand for any 
particular interest as against the welfare of some other. 
It is not even narrowly and selfishly patriotic; i. e., patri- 
otic in the sense of trying to appropriate an advantage to 
our own country, which of right belongs to another. It is 
much more than patriotic in that narrow sense. It is a 
cause which, while it may well and rightly, and does^nat- 
urally, enlist the zeal of a particular industry, yet that zeal 
is one which cries out of wrong and demands redress for 
the particular injustice to it of the act of 1873, while the 
benefit from the restoration of his natural right to the silver 
miner, is only more palpable and direct, than the benefit 
which must inure to every productive industry in our land. 
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So, too, While those whose public spirit is limited by 
national boundaries, may well fire their hearts over it, yet 
the triumph of out cause, after permeating with new life 
and health every wealth-creating activity in .our own coun- 
try, must by the overflow of its beneficence, greatly relieve 
the industrial strain of Europe as well. Men whose voca- 
tion is money-mongering, .who deal in securities merely, 
will oppose us, in the belief that their business will be in- 

juredjtheir capital impaired ; but they mistake 
"^j^^*^ our animus and are in grievous error as 

the economic effect of the measure we urge. 
Ours is not an attack on sound money. There was sound 
money before 1873, and there will be after 1890. Not one 
of our adversaries can point out how. he has been hurt by 
the 300 odd millions of silver money fabricated since 1878, 
or show that it has been anything but a beneficence, an un- 
qualified good all around. Nor is one of them able to 
give a coherent statement or theory of possible hurt to any 
one from unlimited coinage. Not even the business of a 
financial wrecker, so he confines himself to honest salvage 
and rescue of unavoidable ship- wrecks, and does not take 
to destroying the beacon lights and other safe guards 
against the natural perils of financial seas ; I say not even 
the legitimate branches of wrecking will suffer by it. On 
the contrary, our cause is the cause of every useful in- 
dustry, of every honest occupation. 

It is good practice, now and then, to take a comprehen- 
sive survey of the great movements in the past — to take 
note of our direction by comparison with them, and observe 
the similarity of obstacles and modes of overcoming them — 
of all reforms. We can easily find great features of like- 
^ness in all ameliorating struggles, and get inspiration from 
the discovery that we are working in harmony with, and on 
lines of, universal progress ; and our zeal takes on a finer 
quality, a nobler spirit, than is born of a competitive 
scramble to get the best in a bargain. When we realize 
that our cause is in close affiliation with the popular amelio- 
rations which make the historic page radiant, and discover 

that our wagon, too, is '^hitched to a star," 

^'^aurage. **^ ^^ ^^^ "^* ^"^7 inspired with new courage 

and confidence, but a new grandeur and con- 
tagion is imparted to our propaganda. In making such a 
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comprehensive survey let us not lose sight of the bound- 
less possibility for justice and fairness inherent in the com- 
mon human nature. All over the prairies and the moun- 
tains, along the. Mohawk, the Mississippi and the Yellow- 
stone, not less to-day than long ago on the hills of Pales- 
ti^ne, and the shores of Galilee, are honest, generous men, 
devoted, faithful women, serving in modesty the ends of 
social progress; and in a mood more apt for the im- 
provement of mundane conditions than ever before in 
the world's history, so that we have only to focus the pop- 
ular intelligence upon the principles of our movement to 
secure its espousal. Let us not forget either that in a pop- 
ular government it is this common sense of equity and fair 
play in the great American heart, to which must be our 
first, our last and all-the-time appeal ajgainst the selfishly 
perverted views and sinister machinations of the money 
power. We need have no dread of combines or great 
creditor interests, or a hired lobby. Nor shall we, in our 
efforts for repeal, imitate the tactics by which the famous 
act of 1873 was gotten on the Statute books. We all 
remember just how, by whom, and for what, one-half 
million of dollars was raised to carry it through. No liv- 
ing participant is to-day proud to champion that legisla- 
tion, though many forces ' conspire to oppose its repeal. 
But our work is not in that line. Once the public con- 
science is fairly focused upon it, and is made to see the 
justice and beneficence of our cause, it will not be in the 
power of plutocratic cunning to thwart or resist our 
demands. 

It is natural in a general survey of the great reforms in 
our own country to refer to that one which culminated 
in the war of emancipation — the period in which, after ^ 

the revolutionary struggle, high-water mark 
mi^a^^atiLi. w^s reached in philanthropic, heroic achieve- 
ment in our country. When the national 
onscience resolved that the maxim of equality before the 
aw, which fired the hearts and nerved the arms of the 
fathers, should no longer be a " glittering generality" for 
use in Fourth x>f July oratory, merely, but should be incor- 
porated in the organic law of the nation, it came to pass 
that every vestige of hereditary privilege and hereditary 
attaint was erased from the Statutes. It was resolved that 
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every floor <^ opportmiity open to the best, should be equally 
open to the meanest bom of our countijmen. And since 
it was decreed that only at great cost of blood and treas- 
ure could that goad be reached, we are content to believe 
that it was not bought too dearly ; but devoutly hope and 
believe that no similar experience is in store for us in the 
future. The point I wish to make, however, by the refer- 
ence is this: tiiat, as now, when the £uiaticism of mutual 
hate and the storm of war is passed, there is not to be 
found a man but will confess emancipation to have been a 
blessing all around, and, most of all, to those who thought 
thenlselves called to resist to the death the inevitable. So 
here only a brief period of practical bi-metallism will bring 
every banker, broker and financier in the country to con- 
fess its wisdom and beneficence, and chiefiy to themselves. 
Besides that, we shall be regaled, as always happens in such 
cases, with the amusing protestation of them all, that they 
were always in favor of unlimited coinage. 

But the great question of slavery being disposed of, so 
far as it is in the federal authority to dispose of it, we are 
confronted with other problems, not indeed so simple, 
passionate and g^and, as that which called hostile sections 
to the arbitrament of war, but more subtle and pervasive 
in its malign workings, problems calling for moral and 
intellectual insight into the laws of commercial and Indus- 
trial equity and well-being. Eternal vigilance is the price 
we must pay to extricate honest toil from the legal coils 
that combined oppressive greed have throttled it withal. 

I well' understand how the estimation in which I hold 
this question in its bearings upon industrial ills, and which 
I am about to announce, will be accounted as due to the 
intensiveness of a narrow special study, or, perhaps, as 
mere platform exaggeration. But confessing to intensive- 
ness of its study, I protest it is not a nar- 
The One Kdief, tow One, but One having duc regard to Other 

proffered legislative cures. He must have a 
dull intelligence and a duller sympathy who does not realize 
that how to promote an equitable distribution of the com- 
mon wealth, is the burning question of the hour. I make 
bold to affirm that not any one of them all, nor all of the 
panaceas for social ills combined, carry in them the power 
for good contained in the measure we urge. I refer, of 
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course, to measures that are within the scope of federal 
legislation. "Why do I make so large a claim ?^' Be- 
cause it relates to a sound and equitable constitution of 
money. What is money ? It is, as Carey says, the instru- 
ment of association. It is the means by which, in which, 
all trade, all commerce, is carried on — the indispensible 
machinery of distribution in civilized society. And what 
is a sound legal constitution of money? A mischievous 
and wide-spread error obtains here. Inasmuch, as it is the 
value of money to which regard is had in its practical 
uses, and the evils of depreciated paper are still fresh in 
memory, there has come to the front a notion that the 
greater the value of a dollar the sounder it is, the better it 
is in all respects. Well, as viewed, from the standpoint of 
Tone who is "long" in money, which he is about to employ 
in buying something, his notion is entirely natural ; though 
narrow, one-sided and selfish. It becomes so habitual in 
their thinking that bankers and security-mongers are in- 
capacitated for appreciating any other ex- 
^^^oHJ^dea^ cellence or criterion of merit in money than 

that of great and increasing value. Ac- 
cordingly, the}' look with jealousy at the natural causes 
countervailing that value-increase and form gigantic trusts 
to limit the out-put of the mint, so as to put up and keep 
up the value of it. So skillful have they been, and so ac- 
quiescent the popular belief to their view, that the current 
opinion is, that this 40 or 50 per cent increase in the value 
or purchasing power accrued to our money since 1873, is 
really no change in money but only a change dow*nward in 
the value of all commodities, silver included ; a fallacy as 
false and insulting to a competent intelligence as is the fact 
it seeks to vindicate— wicked, cruel and ruinous in its effects 
upon the industrial health. The special interest of those 
who are "long" in goods, which they desire to exchange 
for money, is exactly the reverse. They want a little goods 
to procure as much money as possible. 

If the immediate interest of the parties respectively, in a 
trade, each higgling to get the most for the least, were all 
there was in it, there would be little occasion for legisla- 
tive interference, though considering the greater number 
interested in good prices and their higher claims to govern- 
ment favor, if either side is to have help, it would be 
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these. But it is not by that narrow and partial view of 
one interest as against the other that wise legislation is 
guided. Money is not merely a form of capital, coming 
into normal competition with other forms in the market. 
A dollar is a measure of everything that goes into com- 
merce, and high over and beyond what the holder of it de- 
sires, commercial equity and public policy demand that it 
shall stand steadfast as a valuator^ as nearly as practicable, 
or, if any change accrues to it, it shall be in favor of goods. 
The popular notion, therefore, that bankers understand this 
question, and that we may safely trust it to them, is a dan- 
gerous mistake. This is not a matter of the administration 
of the public treasury, or the management of the national 
finances. Nor is it one o{ sound banking, or of how much 
paper a given quantity of coin will float. Their training 
would fit them for these duties. -But this is a matter in re- 
gard to which, among men of equal general intelligence, 
bankers are least qualified. I assume they average in selfish- 
ness about equally with men of other voca- 
sS^hli^. tions. That is a sufl[iGiently liberal estimation 
in their favor. Their class bias, their busi- 
ness training, and intellectual methods, and prepossessions 
are all disqualifiers. A striking proof of this is furnished by 
ihe recent Bankers' Convention at Kansas City. No similar 
body of merchants, miners, manufacturers or farmers could 
have broached the subject of monetary legislation, without 
some reference to the supreme excellence of money, i. e., its 
fairness and efficiency in its supreme office as a valuator of 
goods. Their close relation to production, their business 
instincts and mental habits, must have prompted the inquiry, 
whether monometalism, if persisted in, would not doom 
all prices for an indefinite future to a downward slide, as it 
has for the p^st fifteen years. Probably not one of those 
eminent financiers ever climbed up out of his narrow, selfish 
counting-house coop, far enough — never got high enough in 
the live-and-let-live principle — to understand or want to 
understand whaf is the best money for the general com- 
mercial and industrial health. I doubt if it ever has oc- 
curred to them that the best legal constitution of money 
would be that which, without departing from long estab- 
lished definitions, will give the best guarantee of an un- 
varying valuation of goods, i. e., will keep prices firm, or 
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at least keep them from protracted depression. Probably 
everyone 6f them, singly, and all of them in concert, if 
catechised upon it, would assure you that low and lower- 
ing prices, if not exactly a universal blessing and delight, 
is yet a sign, and necessary consequence, of industrial ex- 
pansion, and, of course, if a necessary effect of economic 
progress, must be good. But not so. Price is a ratio of 

two factors, and any adequate study of price- 
Price CJutnges, change must have regard to both factors. The 

improvement in the arts and appliances of, 
production in recent years have indeed been great-^they 
are the proud trophies of a progressive civilization, and the 
abundance they bring ought to be an unqualified good. 
And it would be but for the derangement of the machinery 
of distribution. The act of 1873, tampered with the meas- 
ure by which they' are transferred, so that it has 
become a false balance. They tell us the cost of pro- 
duction has lessened, and of course the product must come 
down. That proposition simply affirms that the mischief 
we complain of, namely the low price of ^the product, is 
distributed through all the processes and constituent ele- 
ments that go to the making of the finished product, which 
only shows the intensiveness and extensiveness of the evil 
we are arraigning. We say prices have fallen all along 
the line, i. e., the relation between money and goods is ab- 
normal. The one-metalist, admitting the great fall of 
prices, insist that this argues no change in the value of 
money, but the whole change is occasioned by the increased 
efficiency or the productiveness of labor. Leaving, then, 
the method of computing cost in money terms, let us see if 
we can not show the essential injustice of a general fall of 

prices. Let us suppose a days* labor pro- 
^^^Pow^r**"^ duces twice as many shoes as formerly. Is 

that any reason why a dollar should go twice 
as far in the shoe market as it used to.f^ What has ''dollar" 
ever done to merit that enlargement of purchasing power? 
By the hypothesis the day's labor has doubled in efficiency. 
If formerly it produced one pair, selling for $1, and the 
workman getting $1, ought he not now to receive $2 for 
his day's labor, and the shoes still sell at $1 a pair? 
Though you call the contribution by the same name, to- 
wit: "a day's labor," it is really a different economic 
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quantity. It is worth twice as much by reference to its 
out-put. Or, if you inspect the operative himself, you will 
find he has brought a better skill, a higher intelligence, a» 
finer fidelity to the labor market. I say it is a mockery of 
justice for Mr. Dollar to say, *' Oh, no, not $2 a day. I 
claim the benefit of that increased efficiency. You may 
have the' same old pi ice per day, and we will put shoes 
down to half a dollar a pair. Your money will buy twice 
as much in the market, and so your loss will be recouped." 
If you say my hypothesis takes no account of machinery 
of invention, superintendence, risk, capital, and the share 
that belongs to them; I answer that I am making no 
arraignment of capital, as capital, or denial of the proper 
share to each of these tributaries to production. They are 
all in the same case, and for simplicity I group them all as 
a day's labor, equipped with the modern appliances of efl5- 
ciency in production, and am urging the superior claim of 
them combined as against the dollar. So, too, for simpli- 
city, I make shoes the symbol of all products, and an 
assumed increase of the productivity there to stand for the 
aggregate industrial advance. I aflfirm that there is no 
practicable or theoretical criterion for any economic estima- 
tion or appraisement of those agencies, singly or combined, 
except their output of product, and that, therefore, in its 
office of valuator of any or all of them — as an in- 
strument of appraisement of them — the dollar ought to 

be the commercial equivalent, through the 
^^gut^oJcrST* years, of the same quantity of product, on 

peril of impeachment for dishonesty. There- 
fore, I denounce the proposition current with monometal- 
ists, that money ought to increase in purchasing power by 
reason of the great progress and appliances of production. 
It is a flagrant imposture. In saying this, what am I doing 
but defending the most familiar maxim and common-place 
of monetary doctrines? What is money for? What is its 
chief office ? In ninety-nine times out of a hundred it 
serves simply as a scale for nominal appraisement — its ele- 
mentary commodity character being lo.st sight of entirely. 
What, therefore, is its supreme excellence? When is it 
doing its work faithfully? When, except when, day after 
day, month after month, and year after year, it is measur- 
ing out about the same aggregate amount of goods, as a 
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*' dollar's worth/' What other meaning, can the phrase 
** constancy in value" have, than uniformity in purchasing 
power, from one year to another : for commercial value is 
the only kind of value pertinent to the discussion ? And 
what is commercial value, but the amount of other things you 
can get for it in the market where it is dealt in ? Theire is 
nothing else to guide us in determining the value of 
money but the things It will buy. It is the sublimation of 
inanity to define the value of a money unit in money 
terms, just as it would be to define the value of a ton of 
iron in the aliquot parts or multiples of a ton. To find the 
value of anything you must go into the market where it is 
dealt in, get the mosf you can for it, then weigh, measure 
or count what you have got, for what you have received 
will be the precise expression of the value of the thing you 
parted with — for that occasion. To say a dollar is just ten 
dimes or 100 cents is to define a decimal notation merely. 
To say it is 100-486ths of a pound sterling, is to give the 
weig^ht ratio of two pieces of gold, 

OlDserve the imbecility of current statements on this sub- 
ject of low prices. The value of money is its purchasing 
power, exactly that and nothing else. Now, when its pur- 
chasing power has increased, they tell us it 
^^Money?^^ has not increased at all, because the increase 

is caused by so and so. Whether it has 
increased or not is a very simple fact, and can be ascer- 
tained by an inspection of market reports, and involves 
no theory of causes. If the market reports show lower 
prices, then has the value or purchasing power of money 
increased, no matter what may have caused it. The 
reports do so show, by universal consent. Why not, then, 
let the fact stand as a fact confessed ? But no, having con- 
fessed the increase, they seem smitten with affright at the 
use that may be made of their concession, and in the next 
breath make haste to say this appreciation is not in reality 
any increase in the value of money, because goods are 
worth less, are produced cheaper. They do not see that 
this is explaining and justifying an evil condition by simply 
restating it from the other side. I deny that they are pro- 
duced more cheaply in any sense justifying a lowering of 
their prices. A proper constitution of money would fos- 
ter increase of economizing agencies , without lowering 
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prices* It would not do to confess any appreciation of 
gold. Oh, no, gold is just the same — no change in that ; 
20 shillings to the pound, and 100 cents to the dollar. The 
weight of the ox has not changed, for just four quarters 
make him up. The distance of the train has changed, but 
the distance of the station is just the same I 

It will be worth while, perhaps at the risk of being a 
little tedious, to drive this perpetually recurring fallacy into 
its hole, and the hole in after it. Wheat was $1 a bushel. 
A dollar was worth then four pecks of wheat. Two things 

that trade even in their' appropriate' market, 
^!*^^ are each the value of the other. That is 

the meaning of the word value in econ- 
omics and commerce. Value has no other meaning, and 
there is no other way to find out how much value any thing 
has but by trading it for something else. When any one 
begins to talk about the cost of production, and takes you 
to the field, the shop or the mine, to show you the real 
value or worth of a thing by reference to the facts he can 
pick up there, you may be sure he is either hopelessly 
befogged in his definitions, or he is trying to throw dust in 
your eyes. You find the value of a thing by finding what 
you can get by parting with it. This is just as true of 
money ajs of ' everything else. Each side measures — 

expresses — the value of the other in trade. So with 
wheat, $1 a bushel, four pecks is the wheat value of a dol- 
lar. Now, wheat falls to 80 cents. . A dollar t*hen becomes 
worth five pecks. Wheat has fallen 20 per cent in money 
value, and by the same token the dollar has raised 26 per cent 
in' wheat value. Either one of these statements implies 
the other, just as much as husband implies wife, parent 
implies child, or sale implies purchase. But it will be said 
in the case supposed that the change is in the wheat, and 
not in the dollar, for it is the *' standard*' we measure by. 
There is no change in either the wheat or the dollar by 
itself considered, but only in the rate at which they 
exchange, and that takes place to both, and surely the 
power of wheat to command money has lessened 20 per 
cent, no more truly than the power of money to command 
wheat has increased 25 per cent. All this involves no the 
ory of causes at all. Nor does it have reference to pro- 
prieties of speech merely, but does have relation to pre- 
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else and competent thinking. The fact of adopting a 
metal as a legal standard for money does indeed fix the 
rights and duties between private persons, but does not 

alter the principle we are contending for. 
^"^SmV^ Both metals are standards, for that matter — 

silver for about four-fifths of the race and gold 
for one-fifth, and the two standards have fallen out^of their 
old-time market relation to each other, and one of them, 
viz., gold, has also departed from its old-time market rela- 
tion to goods generally, and the mal-relation of gold to 
goods is causing distress, hardship and injustice, for the 
pressure falls in large part directly upon the germinating 
point of all wealth-producing energy; so that enter 
prises of great pith and moment, with this regard, their 
currents turn awry, and never come to fruitage. The ugly 
fact of hard times, particularly in the staple industries, 
caused by one-metalism, can not be blinked by the stupid 
dogma that a standard metal does not change in value. , 

I should hardly feel warranted in dwelling at such length, 
upon the reciprocal nature of every change in the market 
relation of two things, were it not for the inveterate stupid- 
ity of foremost men on this very point, and the per- 
sistant obstructiveness of the stupidity in their attempts 
at justifying the present economic situation. Let me 
read curiosities from high quarters. Her British Majesty 

referring to the changed market relation 
^^^f 'of the two metals since 1873, directs her 

Royal Commission to enquire as to 

" Whether, the said changes are dye, 

51.) To the depreciation of Silver; or 
2.^ To the appreciation of Gold; or 
(^3.) To both these causes." 

That is, the horses having started off even you are to 
find out whether their having got so far apart " is due to " 
the bay getting so far ahead of the white, or to the white 
getting so far behind the bay — or "to both these causes.'* 
The question, as put, is utterly empty — is framed by a 
dotard imbecility for the delectation of those who, having 
achieved for themselves a parasitic adjustment thereto, 
worship "things as they are," the contemptablest cult a be- 
nighted people was ever accursed withal, for it is decay of 
all high quality. The question means nothing, leads into the 
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boundless inane. But let me read you their brilliant find- 
ing: 

** We may summarize our conclusions upon this part of the 
case as follows : We think that the fall in prices of commodities 
may be in part due to an appreciation of gold, but to what extent 
this has affected prices we think it impossible to- do^termine with 
any approach to accuracy." 

That is, the horses having fallen apart may be * 'in part 
due to'' one having gotten ahead of the other in the race, 
but to what extent that has operated to put the other behind 
we cannot tell. Finding such sententious vax:uity emana- 
ting from that high quarter, I am disposed to take a more 
charitable view of the brainless utterances of the popular 
press. But we should mistake if we assume that drivel to 
be the full measure of the . intelligence of that commission,. 
Elsewhere, in their report, the selfish instinct shows itself 
keenly and meanly alert. They well understand that the 
concerted action of the western nations in discarding silver 

is a spoliation of one-third of the assessable 

^^t^y value of all other property for the benefit of 
money, it is, therefore, vain to hope for Eng- 
land's co-operation in remedial legislation. This is their 
view : 

** It must be remembered too, that this country is largely a 
creditor country of debts payable in gold, and any change which 
entails a rise in the price of commodities generally; that is to say, 
a diminution of the purchasing power of gold would be to our 
disadvantage." 

The most charitable interpretation of their work, I can 
invent is this :* that by long habituation of their thinking to 
the purely selfish view, it has become impossible for them 
to comprehend that appreciation of gold is exactly the same^ 
fact as a general fall of prices, and that their admission of 
stable, normal (silver) prices in India is confession of 
superiority of silver in stability of value. 

But, gentlemen, let us rejoice in the prospect of an im- 
proved popular intelligence, by reason of the propaganda 
this convention will inaugurate and organize. Let us have 
no more monetary legislation manipulated by security mon- 
gers. Let the wealth-creating agencies come to the fore 
and money become the servant of goods. The United 
States of America can play a lone hand, and ask no odds 
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of any nation on the globe. We cannot help an ultimate 
overflow of benefit to industrial Europe sure to follow our 
initiative. But there will come to us in larger measure the 
reward of this great ameliorating agency, and some of us 
here will live to see this country assume the commercial 
and monetary hegemony of the \vorld. 



A COMPARISON OF GROWTHS. 



Br Hon. H. B. Kelly, of McPherson, Kan. 



The question of '*Free Coinage," or '*Full Coinage" 
of silver under the present law involves two propositions, 

the first having reference to the world's 
'^ ^tf^"^ standard of values, while the second has ref- 
erence more particularly to the volume of 
circulating money in the country. The argument for free 
coinage rests upon the demand for an increase in the vol- 
ume of the world's standard of values. The argument for 
"full" coinage may go no further than the demand for an 
increase in the volume of money in this country, without 
reference to any enlargement of the volume of the standard 
of values. 

Gold is the standard by which the value of other moneys, 
paper and silver is measured, the values of these moneys 

being determined by the facility with which 
^ ^xSSJS^ ^^ they may be exchanged for gold ; hence as 

gold is a standard of a very greatly restricted 
volume a» compared with the world's commercial transac- 
tions, so must the volume of silver and paper money inter- 
changeable with this gold standard of necessity be re- 
stricted in a like ratio, with the volume of gold. Gold be- 
ing the standard by which the volume and hence the value 
of circulating money is determined, it is therefore the 
standard by which the price of labor and its products is 
measured. As the volume of the standard of values is 
diminished, so in a corresponding ratio is its purchasing 
power augmented, and in an increasing ratio with the 
augmentation of the power of the standard, so is the' 
decline in the price of labor and its products. The free 
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coinage of silver and its general acceptance by the world 
as a co-associate with gold as a standard of value would 
prove the great liberator of labor from the oppression to 
which it is subjected, A coin standard, rather than a gold 
standard, not the double standard of two metals, giving the 
world a standard of double the capacity of the gold, giving 
the standard a growth commensurate with the growth of 
production and business of the last thirty years. 

Paper money, or demand notes, constitute the money of 
business transactions. Paper is the world's medium of 

.exchange in business', and as the volume 
The True Butsis, must increase with the growth of business, 

'so must the standard by which paper is 
valued and the base upon which it rests grow in a like 
ratio with the growing demands of the business of an ad- 
vancing civilization. The population or per capita basis 
for approximating the required circulation of older coun- 
tries where production is a fixed annual quantity and 
where business follows established lines, cannot be made 
to apply here, where development and improvement are 
rapid and where changes in condition- of population are 
continuous, no more than can a growing boy be clothed 
year after year by the same fixed standard of measurement. 

Currency is any invention of civilization by which com- 
merce and trade are carried on, and I'ust as civilization 
advances so is there a growing demand for the use of cur- 
rency. A pastoral people, living in tents and feeding and 
clothing themselves, have no use for this circulating 
medium, while the many new enterprises that spring up with 
our growing civilization, the increasing army of wage 
workers, a class receiving and expending its earning in cur- 
rency, demands in a corresponding ratio a growth in the 
volume of circulating money. The extension of settle- 
ments remote from business centers, calls for a wider dis- 
tribution of money circulation, making it less responsive to 
_, ^ . , business demands. The growing volume of 

mversityof railroad and other stocks and bonds, neces- 

Business. sitates an increasing aggregation of money 
at the great commercial centers, with which to handle this 
class of securities, and this growth is far beyond the ratio 
of increase in population, so that an adequate circulation 
at the present time for, all business demands might without 
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changing ratio to population prove wholly inadequate a 
few years hence, and, as ours is a country of rapidly 
changing conditions, it is important that this be kept in 
view in adjusting currency circulation. 

The rapidity of the change that is transpiring appears 
in part in the growth, from 1870 to 1880 ; in the industrial 
classes the number engaged in agriculture having increased 
during the last decade but 29 per cent, while the non-agri- 
cultural classes increased 50 per cent at the same time, and 
as development in mining, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion has been more rapid the present than during the' las- 
decade, it is safe to estimate two-thirds of our entire indus- 
trial population at the present time engaged in other pur 
suits than farming. 

In my efforts to detect so much of the difficulty as might 

be traceable to shortage in our circulation, the population 

^ - standard proved of no value, as its applica- 

Business tion revealed but little per capita change, 

Growth. -^^^ when business growth was compared to 

currency growth, it was like an electric blaze turned upon 

a picture in a dark corner, the lines and defects appearing 

as they had not before. 

If this standard has heretofore been applied, it has 
escaped my observation. Hence, I desire particularly to * 
call attention to this thought: " currency growth compared 
with business growth.*' 

The blight that rests upon the country, while it per- 
meates all lines of business, falls most heavily upon agri- 
- culture in ruinously low prices, for the reason 
Agriculture, that the farm can not shut off the engine of 
production at will, nor hold products for bet- 
ter prices. The diseases in our commercial system are 
widespread, and organization in all pursuits is being 
effected for the purpose of detecting and remedying the 
evil. Farmers, always the conservative element in all 
matters of great import, loyal as a class to the best inter- 
ests of government, becoming discouraged with the long- 
drawn-out depression, are casting about for the purpose of 
relief, if it be possible to find it. 

Upon the per capita reckoning a sufficient circulation for 
the older countries of Europe would prove inadequate * 
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here, as production costs more, population is more widely 

distributed, development and improvement 
^**^DwS?^** greater, municipal indebtedness greater; 

hence a greater percentage of the circulation 
is always locked up in sinking funds to meet maturing 
bonds. And yet when measured by population, produc- 
tion and. material wealth, while the United States is the 
richest country on the globe, in circulating money we are 
poorer than France or England, notwithstanding our 
requirements are greater than either. 

The fifteen years from 1874 to 1888, inclusive, divides 
into three separate and distinct financial and commercial 

periods of five years each, as follows: The- 
'^c^nf^y first, 1874 to 1878, inclusive, was the period 

preparatory to resumption of specie pay- 
ments, during which the volume of currency was dimin- 
ished 11 per cent, which, with a development 'during the 
time of perhaps 20 per cent in production and business, 
created a wide gap between currency supply and demand, 
hence a decline in the price of farm staples of 33 per cent 
and an increase of 40 per cent in the number of failures. 
The second period, 1879 to 1883, inclusive, circulation 
was augmented 93 per cent by resumption of specie pay- 
ments and by a large coinage of domestic and import gold, 
followed by an advance in prices of farm staples of 30 per 
cent and a decrease of 36 per cent in the number of fail- 
ures. 

During the third period, 1884 to 1888, inclusive, growth 
in volume of currency fell 18 per cent short of growth of 
production and business, prices of farm staples declined 15 
per cent, failures increased in number 23 per cent, and in 
amount involved 45 per cent. Of these three periods the 
two in which the volume of currency failed to keep pace 
with the growth of business were characterized by finan- 
cial depression, low prices and business failures. This 
period, in which we had a growing circulation, was marked 
by activity, good prices and financial prosperity. 

Failures stood in the period of diminishing currency, 

1874 to 1878, one in 78 ; in the period of 
^^^u^"^^^ currency expansion, 1879 to 1883, one in 123 ; 

in the period of currency stagnation, 1884 to 
' 1888, one in 93. During this last period our coinage 
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amounted to but $295,000,000; $25,000,000 o£ which was 
sent abroad, as against $445,000,000 coined during the 
second or prosperous period. As the enlargement of indi- 
vidual business requires an increase of money with which 
to carry it on, so it is with the whole people. 

I by no means lose sight of supply and demand as im- 
portant factors in determining prices, nor of the general 
decline by reason of the gjeat competition from improved 
methods of production and cheapened transportation, car- 
rying the products of the world into the same market to 
whiph we send our surplus, neither of the loss sustained by 
reason thereof, during five years, of 40 per cent in our 
exports of bread and beef stuffs. Yet primarily the extent 
of the standard of values and the volume of money 
fesponding to business demands, determines relatively the 
quantity that a given amount of labor or products will 
command. 

With the growth then of production and of commercial 
development, so in a corresponding ratio should be the in- 

^ „ crease of our currency circulation, indepen- 

auction, nc dent of any per capita basis. In comparing 

veiopment. ^^le growth of the volume of currency with 
the growth of production, consumption and commercial 
development, I submit the following estimates of the per- 
centage of growth in the total staple products, and some 
of the more important lines of business for the third 
period, 1884 to 1888, inclusive, as compared with like 
products and business for the whole of the second 
period, 1879 to 1883, inclusive. The total volume of 
cereals produced for the period 1884 to 1888, inclusive, 
show an aggregate increase of 16 per cent over the total 
volume for the preceding period, 1879 to 1883. The 
product of cotton increased 5 per cent ; hay, 17 per cent ; 
tobacco, 12 per cent ; live stock, 17 per cent ; wool, 23 per 
cent ; average increase of farm products, 15 per cent. In- 
creased output of pig iron, 33 per cent; coal, 41 per cent; 
salt, 12 per cent ; average increase of mine products, 28 
per cent ; steel production increased 30 per cent ; manu- 
facturers o£ wool, 25 per cent; cotton manufactures for 
export, 8 per cent ; increase in the number of cotton fac- 
tories, 25 per cent. In the number of national banks, 20 
per cent ; in the number of post offices, 22 per cent ; in- 
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crease in railroad mileage, 28 pet cent; telegraph mileage, 
18 per cent ; railroad gross receipts, 22 per cent ; telegraph 
gross earnings, 21 per cent; increase in number of tons of 
freight hauled on railroads, 27 per cent; in number of 
passengers transported, 22 per cent ; increase in amount of 
railroad stocks and bonds, 56 per cent ; increase in capital 
stock of New England manufacturies, 10 per cent ; in- 
crease in amount received in life insurance policies, 57 per 
cent ; increase in acres of public lands taken up, 72 per 
cent ; increased cost of public schools, 24 per ' cent ; in- 
creased receipts of post office department, 23 per- cent; in- 
crease in consumption of wheat, 7 per cent ; corn and crorn 
meal, 7 per cent ; sugar, 30 ; liquors, 28. The gross an- 
nual receipts of railroads, telegraphs, postal department 
and receipts on life insurance policies for each year from 
1879 to 1883, absorbed but 71 per cent of our gross annual 
circulation, while for each year from 1884 to 1888 the ab- 
sorption was 79 per cent. From 1874 to 1878, a period of 
shrinking currency, our annual volume of money was 13 
per cent of the total amount of railroad stocks and bonds, 
from 1879 to 1883 it was 19 per cent, and from 1884 to 
1888 but 16 per cent. 

The increase in the foregoing staples of the farm, the 
mine, the factory, transportation, communication, con- 
sumption and lines of business for the five 
^^"iH^^ years ending with the close of 1888, as com- 
pared with the five years ending with the ' 
close of 1883, make an average increase of 24 to 25 per 
cent. This is the growth of five years over the volume of 
production and business for the previous five years, and to 
meet this 25 per cent growth in business, we have but a 7 
per cent increase in circulation over the volume of circula- 
tion of the previous period of five years. 

Is it not plain from these figures that the increase in the 
volume of the currency during the same time, while com- 
ing about up to the growth of population, falls far short of 
the increased demands of the present larger production, 
consumption and commercial transaction ? 

In the development of production and trade we have 

r , M applied the distinctively American policy of 

Xiach of an ^^ a.' . • j i. • i_'i • 1 

American protection to our mdustnes, while m monetary 
Policy. matters we have been without a definite poli- 
cy, and for want of one we have been drifting in the line 
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of England's monetary system. We are producing farm 
staples according to the American standard of labor values 
and selling them in the markets measured by the European 
' standard of values. While we have protected American 
labor and production, England has been applying her 
standard of values in measurement of the price of farm 
staples. She is both shop-keeper and banker, and, as we 
do not permit her to enter our markets with her cheap 
goods, why accept her single monetary standard in meas- 
urement of the price of our products ? Why protect labor 
in the shop and permit our rival to price labor in the field, 
thereby in a degree paralyzing the effects of protection? 
It is like fencing a field to keep stock out, and then leave 
the gate open, through which the whole herd may pass. I 
would not pull down the fence, but close up all the gaps 
and make protection complete — measure the products of 
farm labor, as well as all other, with an American standard. 
A standard of values restricted to gold gives Great Brit- 
ain large control of the labor and products of all countries 
with which she has established commercial relations. Such 
c t I f lAMr standard making up in cheap products of the 

hoT Sturvenr- field, the loss her shops sustain where shut 
*'^*'^' out of the markets of raw material producing 

countries, such countries selling her their surplus staples 
weighed on British scales, adjusted to British interests 
rather than adjusted to secure equity to the producer. The 
increasing purchasing power of gold is the secret of Great 
Britain's success as a manufacturer, as it gives her the sur- 
plus food and raw materials of the world, at prices of pro- 
duction not above that paid her own labor, the effect being 
the impoverishment of labor, whether it be sold indirectly 
in the products of the soil, or directly for a stipulated per 
diem, by transferring products from producing to non-pro- 
ducing classes, at prices scarcely above the requirements 
for subsistence. The cry of distress going up from labor 
throughout the world is the result of depriving it of its fair 
share of labor's profits due to the short standard of meas- 
urement applied in valuation of its products. 

• The ability to determine the price implies the ability to 

destroy the value of labor and naming the 
WhatTtMeans. Standard by which labor's products are 

measured, is equivalent to fixing the price. 
An approach even in part to the single standard of a re- 
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stricted currency invites bankruptcy to agriculture, poverty to 
labor, and stagnation to business. Hence, the monopoly of 
gold in measuring prices should ,be broken, and, while we . 
can not do it all, we should lead in the move looking to a 
monetary congress of all those countries that produqp sur- 
plus food and raw materials, that a standard of values may 
be established conforming to the increased requirements of 
the world's growing production and business. 

As this country has outgrown its money circulation so 
the world has outgrown its gold supply, and to continue 

transferring the fruits of labor from pro- 
^^^of^bSbav^^^ ducer to non-producer by this short standard 

measurement is the gigantic wrong of nine- 
teenth century civilization, perpetrated upon the labor 
throughout the world. 

Among all civilized peoples the United States is fore- 
most In wealth production, standing pre-eminently as the 
great producer 6f bread and meats, our entire structure 
resting upon the prosperity of labor, the very life of gov- 
ernment depending upon the contentment and loyalty of 
the laboring millions ; therefore we cannot afford to allow 
the labor of shop or field deprived of its just rewards. Our 
prosperity lies in the increased value of property, and not 
in an enhancement of the purchasing power of money, 
hence we should have the largest volume of money con- 
sistent with sound currency. 

Mono-metalists say we must adhere to the English sys- 
tem, in the interests of foreign trade. But the principle of 
American protection is to care first for home ; and as our 
home protection, trade and commerce is estimated annually 
about $30,000,000,000, against a foreign trade aggregating 
about $1,500,000,000 or but one-twentieth of the home 
trade, does it not seem poor economy to take care of the 
inferior at the expense of the greater? 

But it is asked, where is the difference, if agriculture re- 
ceives less for its products and buys more for its money .^ 

The difference lies in this, that the farmer 
^^FwrSier. ^^^ more than he buys, hence with an en- 
larged standard of values and a cheaper 
money his accumulations will be greater. The short 
standard of measurement falls with crushing weight upon 
the producer, the dealer suffering mainly in the.lpss of 
trade when the producer becomes crippled. 
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Consistent then with the American idea, protection 
should be extended to the standard by which the product 
is measured as fully as to production. The basis upon 
which trade and commerce rests should have equal protec- 
tion with trade and commerce. The single standard British 
policy of finance is too narrow, too restricted to afford a 
sufficient foundation for the magnificent industrial and com- 
mercial structure we are rearing- The base at present is 
so contracted that the structure, like an inverted pyramid, 

is top heavy. We need a broader base, a 

QurMmn^. larger standard of values to avoid toppling 
over. Our business is outgrowing our 
money ; the credit side of the account is becoming too 
large for cash. Toppling over is threatened in the spectre 
of financial crisis in the east when the money comes west 
to move crops, and it appears in a monetary dearth in the 
west when the money is sent east to pay coupons and to 
purchase the products of factory and shop. We see it is 
threatened in diminishing prices for our surplus products 
consumed by Great Britain and in the increasing number 
of failures in the last five years. We see it in the steady 
departure of coin to pay balances against us in foreign 
trade, the result in part of the increasing purchasing power 
of gold, the standard applied to our export, bread and 
meat, and which in turn measures the entire product con- 
sumed at home. 

This country should have a domestic currency to meet 
an expanding domestic production and trade, allowing the 
gold to take care of the foreign, without, however, crippling 
the greater volume of domestic commerce and the many 
new fields of industry steadily calling for an increase above 
our present supply. 

From whence is the increase to come ? Our gold prod- 
uct is already being utilized annually, while national bank 
circulation is growing less. Silver and Treasury notes con- 
stitute our only resources. Silver is an 
^^^"m^^t^^ American product, and should unite to en- 
large the standard, and Treasury notes should 
constitute our circulating money. The government having 
assumed the responsibility of issuing and superintending 
the circulation, it is the du.ty of congress to provide for 
such information as will from time to time tend to show 
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the growing demand for currency, and then to provide the 
necessary volume. 

The present conditions are very similar to those that 
attained in 1878, and relief came then with a large in- 
crease in the volume of money by resumption ; a similar 
increase is needed at this time. 

The full coina'ge of silver with our gold coinage would 
no more than keep pace with our growing business, leaving 
the present shortage unprovided for. An issue of Treas- 
ury notes to the extent of $200,000,000 would 
^"poM^.*^** do no more than restore the volume of 

money at once to where business requires it. 
There should be no further delay in establishing a perma- 
nent monetary system, and, as it is plain that paper must 
of necessity constitute a part of our currency, who has a 
better paper to offer, or whose notes have proven more 
acceptable to the people than the notes of the government ? 

At present too great a percentage of our currency is sub- 
ject to call by foreign countries. Our circulation is too 
largely dependent upon the seasons and crops of other 
countries, without reference to our own production. With 
steady development we suffer all the evils of a shrinking 
currency when the volume of currency fails to grow with 
the growth of business, and one of the greatest evils of 
our circulation is the liability to fluctuation. 

As we have given marvelous stimulus to production and 
commerce under our American industrial policy, may we 
not likewise stimulate activity in business and the return of 
prosperity through the adoption of an American monetary 
policy, coining equally our entire gold and silver product 
as an American standard of values, with legal-tender 
Treasury notes in sufficient quantity, interchangeable with 
coin, to constitute our money of circulatic:!. 
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THE SCARCITY AND APPRECIATION OF 

GOLD. 



By Hon. G. G. Symes, of Colorado. 



Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention — 

I have been incited by the Committee to discuss the 
question " Has Gold appreciated or Silver depreciated in 
Value?" The monometalists have contended, and some 
of them are still contending, that there is no appreciation 
or scarcity of gold ; that the rates of discount would be 
higher if gold was scarce, and that there is a great deal of 
gold at the money counters. This is the old fallacy of 
many theoretical economists, repeated to support the 
assertion that gold is not scarce, or appreciating in value. 
When contraction of the currency is going on, when times 
are hard, business and trade dull, little or no sale for 

Th Searcit f P^^P^^'^Y' ^^^^^^ ^^^ auction sales at a sacri- 
Money Argu- fice to pay debts, productive industries at a 
*'**'^* standstill, money being withdrawn froiA 

speculative investments to the money centers, and prices 
generally falling as a result. This class of economists 
always contend that money is not scarce or dear. They 
point to the facts that rates of discount and interest are low ; 
that money can be had on call at two to four per cent, 
and borrowed at four to six per cent on first-class securities, 
at the money centers, as arguments to support their asser- 
tions. It is surprising how many have been mislead by this 
kind of argument. Large quantities of money in the banks 
at the money centers, which can be loaned on call and on 
what is called "undoubted security," at low rates of interest, 
is, as the lawyer would say, "the best evidence of which 
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the case is susceptible to prove" that money is generally 
scarce throughout the country; that there is little or no 
money being sent out for investment ; trade and industries 
stagnant, and a contraction of the circulating medium going 
on. A person who has studied the actual facts that always 
exist djuring the periods we call '*hard times/' and the 
natural inductions from them will not controvert these evi- 
dences of a general scarcity of money. The money of the 
country is not distributed among the producing classes to 
the extent it should be, and the tendency is too much 
towards the accumulation of money at the large centers. 
This money can be borrowed on collateral security near 
where it is held at low rates of interest. And this is the 
money the gold monometalists call cheap money, and say 
it is not scarce. This is to them an evidence that gold is 
not scarce, and that an insufficient supply of gold and the 
suspension of the free coinage of silver were not the causes 
of the depreciation of the gold price of silver, and the 
general depression of trade and industry since the era of 
silver demonetization. Sauerbeck, one of the ablest writers 
on the subject says : 

"The contentions of some economists, that we have quite enough 
money in our country, or that there is sufficient gold to carry on 

the trade of the world, are valueless. They assume 

Begging the there is a certain quantity required which need not 

Question. be increased in case of large transportations. • Of 

course there is enough gold, and we could perhaps 
do with half the quantity, it only depends upon the state of prices, 
but it is not the question whether there is enough gold to carry on 
the trade of the world, or of a particular country, but whether there 
is enough to carry it on at a certain average range of prices to which 
we have been accustomed." 

This is a very clear statement of the question. If the gold 
supply was reduced one-half, silver entirely demonetized, 
these economists would say business was going on just the 
same^ and there was plenty of gold to do it with. But as 
a result of such contraction of the measure of value, prices 
of commodities would fall about fifty per cent ; all perma- 
nent property would shrink about one-half in value; we 
would pass through a series of financial disasters and hard 
times ; and many would be bankrupted in reaching the new 
status, and relative changes in the value of money and 
property. After the new order of things and basis of 
values was reached there would still be gold enough to 
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carry on the business. It would require only one-half the 
amount after the new condition and basis was reached, and 
the monometalists would still argue that gold was not 
scarce. I may add that this class of persons would be 

happy, because all their bonds, credits and 
^S^rd^^i^ fixed incomes would be doubled in value. 
« This illustration of the positions assumed and 

and arguments advanced by the monometalists is shown by 
their writings and speeches since the demonetization of 
silver by Germany and other countries, in their labored 
and persistent efforts to show that gold was not scarce, and 
had not risen in value, and that the contraction oiF the 
money metal, brought about by demonetization, had not 
been a leading cause of the depression in trade and indus- 
tries, and the almost continuous fall in prices. 

The late Mr. Ernest Seyd, and other able bi-metalists 
and economists, have pointed out how the demonetization 
of silver must result in a scarcity of and rise in the value of 
gold, a fall in prices, and a general depression in trade 
and industry. All they said was dogmatically denied by 
the monometalists of England, Germany and the United 
States. In a few years, trade and industry became so 
much depressed in these countries, that there was a general 
outcry for relief of some kind. In August, 1885, the 
British Government appc^nted a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the causes of this depression, and the general 
decline in prices. This commission took the testimony of 
the ablest economists and experts the world over. One of 
the inquiries specially made by this learned commission 
was, in their own language, * 'as to the fall in prices, or 
appreciation of the standard of value." They assume 
that, a general fall in prices shows an appreciation of 
the standard or measure of value, and that a scar- 
-D ^ ^ At city of srold and consequent appreciation of 
Moyaicomtn- the Standard pi value was certamly one of 
mission. ^Yie leading causes of the general fall in 
prices. The commission, in their third report, say: 

"In recent years the purchasing power of gold has increased, or 
in other wordfs, the prices of commodities in general, as measured 
by the. gold standard, have fallen; and this appreciation of gold, 
taken in combination with other circumstances, has disturbed the 
relations between the two precious metals. 
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«An inconvenient depreciation of silver, as measured in gold, has 
for some time prevailed and is still proceeding. 

" Not only has the supply of gold cllminished, but the demand 
for it has increased. 

**That is to say, the actual production of gold from the mines 
has declined while the demand for it has been largely increased by 
its substitution for silver in the coinages of Germany and other 
countries. 

"The commission recommend that a special inquiry should be 
instituted upon this subject." 

In the final report of the commission, made December 

22, 1886, they said : 

<< We expressed in our third report the opinion that this fall in 
prices, so far as it had been caused by an appreciation of the stand- 
ard of value, was a matter deserving of the most serious independent 
inquiry. ButAve.deMre to give it a leading place in the enumera- 
tion of the influences which have tended to produce the present 
depression." 

This was perhaps one of the ablest commissions that ever ^ 
made a thorough investigation and inquiry into these im-- 
_ ^ . portant economic subiects. It was composed 
9ion and its oi tweuty-three members, a number of whom 
Conclusions, aredistinguished as statesmen and economists. 
They took the testimony of many witnesses as experts, 
gentlemen of international reputation, and specialists 
practically versed in the different branches of trade, finance, 
commerce and the productive industries. They took the 
opinions of many of the leading trades, commercial and 
industrial associations. They extended their inquiries 
throughout the commercial worldi They unanimously con- 
clude: 

That gold has greatly appreciated in value ; 

That it has become scarce ; 

That it is a leading cause of the general depression in 
trade and industry ; and 

That the rise in the value of gold and its scarcity has 
been caused by the demonetization of silver and the falling 
off in the supply of gold. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the deliberate findings and 
judgment of this distinguished commission, after they had 
taken and considered the testimony of so many able experts, 
both monometalists and bi-metalists, are entitled to more 
weight than the writings or opinions of a few theoretical 
economists, college professors, and advocates of gold 
monometalism. It may be fairly said that nearly all the 
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legislation of the governments of the commercial world, 

after 1873, directly and necessarily tended to 
^^ffijSf^^ create a scarcity, and cause a rise in the ex- 
changeable value, of gold, with commodities, 
and the appreciation of its intrinsic value. The establish- 
ment of the gold in place of the silver standard by Ger- 
many; the changing of silver for the gold standard by 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway ; the partial change towards 
a gold standard in Holland ; the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the United States, on practically a gold basis, 
must naturally have resulted in a scarcity and appreciation 
of gold. This legislation, which may be called the artificial 
or legislative method of advancing gold and depreciating 
the gold value of silver, caused Germany to absorb from 
the stock or other countries about $500,000,000 of gold ; 
caused Italy to purchase abroad and import about $100,- 
000,000 ; caused Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
to import and absorb from the gold stock many millions 
more, and caused the United States to lock up $100,000,000 
of gold for the redemption of the United States notes, and 
keep about $100,000,000 more locked up for other purposes 
supposed to be necessary to properly maintain her gold 
fiscal policy, and prepare her to meet some imaginary 
"gold obligations" (said to exist by the highest officers of 
the Government, but which, in fact or law, did not exist), 
and also caused this country to not only absorb all the pro- 
duct of our mines, over $30,000,000 per annum, but to 
import from the stock of other countries during the seven 
years from 1878 to 1885, net, $200,000,000. These are 

some of the leading causes which made gold 
iumnted^up. scarce and appreciated its value. They were 

the necessary results of the legislation which 
demonetized silver, closed the mints of the Latin Union, 
substituted gold forthebi-metallic and silver standards, and 
undertook to make the small stock and decreasing supply 
of gold perform the office before performed by both metals. 
And yet Professor Sumner gravely says, the idea that legis- 
lation affects values is "the root error of a dozen mis- 
chieveous fallacies." Other monometalists contend for the 
same, and bring forward abstract propositions, dogmatic as- 
sertions and labored theoretical arguments to support them. 
Mr. President, any person who will study the actual 
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, occurrences that followed this legislation of the demoneti- 
zation era, and contend that it had no effect upon values, 
the price of commodities, and the appreciation of the 
exchangeable value of gold, and the depreciation of the 
gold price of silver, is too alDStract and theoretical in the 
solution of practical problems to be of value outside the 
closet where he belongs. I have attempted to show on 
other occasions that all their predictions and prophesies in 
this regard had prgven to be erroneous. I caniiot pursue 
it here. As Mr. Ernest Seyd has stated, "the greatest 
difficulty in the way is. the extreme doctrinal'bigotry with 
which the majority of our living economists and financial 
writers still adhere to the gold valuation." The same class 
of economists have contended that the legislation demone- 
tizing silver did not depreciate it, and that free coinage would 
not appreciate its gold value. The Select Committee of 

the House of Commons in its report made in 
^^^e^^Zn!^ July. 1876, on the causes of the depreciation 

of the, price of silver, reviewed this legislation 
demonetizing silver, and showed it was the cause of its de- 
preciation. The committee said, regarding the future 
probable price of silver : 

**It must depend upon the action taken by the various countries 
where the question of the currency is still unsettled. Your com- 
mittee on this point would simply remark, that, if effect should, be 
given to the policy of substituting gold for silver, and giving gold 
the preference, and thus displacing silver from the place it has 
always occupied, of doing the work of the currency over at least 
as large an area as gold, no possible limits could be assigned to the 
further fall in its value, which v^ould inevitably take place. 'I 

This was not a bi-metallic committee, but they had to 
conclude that the legislatidn against silver would inevitably 
depreciate its gold value. The gold bug theorists, how- 
ever, insist as above shown, that legislation can have no 
effect upon the price of commodities, or value of the 
precious metals. 

During the same period many other natural and indirect 
causes have existed, which tended to make scarce and in- 
crease the value of gold. The gold product of the world 

ProaucHonana ^^^ ^^'^"^^^^j;'^''^ ^^'*- ^' ^^^ decreased 
Consumption over $20,000,000 per annum, in the United 

of Gold. States. It fell from $51,000,000 in 1878, to 
$31,000,000 in 1884, and has since remained at $30,000,- 
000 to $33^000,000. The world's product fell off from 
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$133,000,000 in 1870, to $115,000,000 in 1880, and to 
$100,000,000 in 1883, and has averaged about that since ; 
a decrease of $33,000,000 per annum, since 1870. The 
consumption of gold in the ^rts and manufactures has 
largely increased. In the United States it has increased 
from about $10,00,000 in 1880, to over $16,000,000 in 
1889. 

The world^s consumption has increased, until some high 
authorities claim that all the current product of the mines 
is consumed in this way, leaving none to repair the loss 
by accident or abrasion of coin, or the exports to India. 
Dr. Soetbeer estimates over $61,000,000 per annum, con- 
sumed in the arts. The exports of gold to India have 
xjaevorts to increased. They were about $7,000,000 in 
India and 1880, while from 1881 to 188^, the annual 
the Eofa, jjgj. exports to India were $20,000,000. The 
history of the drain 'of the precious metals to India and the 
East is important to be considered. A late writer esti- 
mates that over one thousand millions of gold has been 
exported to India, in comparatively recent times. India 
and the East are the graves from whence no precious 
metals return. 

The world's coinage of gold has increased from $105,- 
000,000 in 1879 to $125,000,000 in 1887, and $135,000,000 
in 1888, an increase of $30,000,000 per annum. Dr. 
Soetbeer estimates the available supply of gold for coinage 
from 1871 to 1880, at $50,000,000 per annum, and since 
1881, at only $20,000,000 per annum, a falling off of 
$30,000,000 per annum. And as shown, many of the best 
authorities claim that there is little or no gold left out of 
the current supply for coinage. Where is this immense 
demand for coinage to come from ? If the amounts used 
in the arts, exported to India, and lost by accident and 
abrasion are considered, there would seem to be no gold 
left out of the current product to supply the demand for 
coinage. These estimates may be too high or too low — 
they can only approximate to correctness — but it is certain 
that only a small part of the annual product of the mines 
is left available for coinage, and the increased demand for 
coinage, now over $125,000,000 per annum, must be 
drawn from the world's common stock, less the amount of 
recoinage. 
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During this period of diminution in supply and increase 
in demand of gold, the-accumulation and value of property 
. and commodities has been immense, and the 
Property, volume of exchange, trade and commerce 
Cofnmerce,JEte. almost beyond computation. During the 
twenty years, from 1860 to 1880, the yalue of property in 
the United States increased 214 per cent. .The foreign 
commerce during these twenty years was 40 per cent more 
than all the commerce of the United States from the revol- 
ution to 1860. The internal commerce of our country 
passed all precedent, and almost comprehension. It is 
more than twenty times greater than all our foreign com- 
merce. The trade, commerce and commodities , of the 
commercial world have largely increased during the same 
period. The population of the United States has increased* 
about 50 per cent, and that of Europe about 20 per cent 
since 1873. If ,the production of gofd and the supply 
available for coinage had not decreased there would still 
have been a scarcity and appreciation of it. 

If, Mr. President, there is any way to prevent this scarc- 
ity and continued increase in the purchasing power of gold 

and fall of prices, except by the remonetiza- 
^^hZ.^^'*' tion of silver, that way has not been pointed 

out by the monometalists or their theoretical 
advocates. If they would point out some practical way to 
supply "this increased demand required for the circulating 
medium and measure of value other than the free coinage 
of silver, we might place more reliance in their theories 
and predictions. As Dr. Laueleye says, after summing 
up the facts showing the insufficiency of the gold supply, 
'*it can no longer be concealed that the gold budget pre- 
sents really an alarming aspect." 

It had been supposed, before the modern gold mono- 
metalist wrote, that contraction of the currency always 
appreciated its value or purchasing power. This applies 
to any kind of currency, whether gold, silver, or converti- 
ble or irredeemable paper. Contraction may be brought 
about in different ways. It may be the result of a falling 

off by export or withdrawal, or demonetiza- 
^tJ^l'on, tion oi a part of the legal tender money ; 

or the amount may remain stationary, and 
the country may so increase in population, property, trade 
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and commerce as to cause such contraction. Much of the 
contraction in the, United States during the past few years 
has been brought about in thi« latter way. 

From Montesquien, to our late director of the mint, 
Burchard, it has been stated and conceded that an in- 
crease or decrease in tne supply of the precious metals 
used as the measure of value had an important influence 
on the purchasing power of money and the price of com- 
modities. 

The opinions and recommendations of the commission 
above referred to caused the appointment of another Royal 
Commission, specially authorized' and enjoined to investi- 
gate the recent changes in the relative value of the precious 
metals, and especially to inquire whether such changes are 
due— 

To the depreciation of silver ; or 

To the appreciation of gold ; or 

To both these causes. 

If this commission found the change due to the rise in 
gold, they were to inquire whether the appreciation arose 
from a diminution of supply or increase of Remand, or 

from both. A very exhaustive investigation 
c^^t^i^. of these questions was made. Many among 

the ablest experts and money economists in 
the world gave their testimony. The commission was said 
to be composed of six monometalists and six bi-metalists. 
They did not agree in their conclusions upon some ques- 
tions, but did agree upon several propositions and facts 
before disputed. In their report, signed by all the com- 
missioners, and in the other two reports, all agree that it 
was the closing of the mints of the Latin Union and the 
United States to the free coinage of silver that caused the 
great divergence in the relative value of the two metals, 
and the great fall in the gold price of silver. They say in 

their final report, page 58 : 

**Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividing line 
between an epoch oi approximate fixity in the relative value of 
gold and silver, and one of marked stability, is the year when the 
bi-metallic system which had previously been in force in the Latin 
Union ceased to be in full operation, and we are irresistably led to 
the conclusion that the operation of that system, establishes as it 
was in countries the population and commerce of which were con- 
siderable, exerted a material influence upon the relative value of 
the two metals. 
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<<The fact that the owner of silver could, in the last resort, take 
it to those mints and have it converted into coin, which would 
purchase commodities at the ratio of 15)^ of silver to 1 of gold, 
would, in our opinion, be likely to effect the price of silver in the 
market generally, whoever the purchaser and for whatever country 
destined. It would enable the seller to stand out for a price approx- 
imating to the legal ratio, and would tend to keep the market 
steady at about that point." 

The commission further state, what is most too well 
known to repeat, that for over seventy years prior to 
1873, while free coinage, of silver existed in the United 

m^ a ^^ States and many of the countries of Europe, 

The Sudden . • ^. • ^i • ^ -i • 

Change in -the average variation in the price ox silver in 
BaHs. ^jjg London market was little more than 1 

pence per ounce, and in a few years after closing the mints 
to free coinage the gold price of silver fell over 10 pence 
per ounce. They further show that when gold depreciated 
in relation to commodities, and prices rose on account of 
the great influx of gold, from 1849 to 1856, the silver 
price of gold did not fall, of the gold price of silver rise, 
because there was free coinage of both metals. 

I have quoted this unanimous opinion of the twelve com- 
missioners, the six monometalists, as well as the six bi- 
metalists, as they are said to be, because many theoretical 
economists and gold monometalists have persistently con- 
tended that it was not the closing of the mints to the 
free coinage of silver that caused the fall in its gold value. 
They say it was the great increase in the production of 
silver, or what they call an over production, and the 
superiority and preference for gold as the sole standard of 
value, that caused the depreciation in the gold value of 
silver ; that no statutes opening or closing mints to free 
coinage could overcome the law of supply and demand, 
and other abstract theories. Much testimony to support 
this theory was given before the commission. It is not in- 
explicable, Mr. President, that so many gold monometal- 
ists have contended that the closing of mints 
xiSJS^nf to the free coinage of silver was not the 

principal cause of depreciating its gold 
value. It would seem apparent to an ordinary mind that 
when a person having silver to sell can take it to the mints 
and obtain in exchange for it as many legal tender dollars 
as there are 412 J grains of standard silver, he would not sell 
it for much less than $1.29 per ounce, in this country, and 
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not less than $1.32 per ounce in Europe, where they coin 
at 15J to 1 of gold, making silver there worth about 3 per 
cent more tlfan in the United States, where we coin at 16 
to 1. Before 1873, this made the bullion value of Ameri- 
can coin worth about 3 pei cent more than its nominal 
or coinage value, and about 3 per cent more than the 
bullion value of gold dollars. The result was the silver 
dollars were picked up by the bullion brokers, exported to 
Europe, where they were recoined at 15 J to 1 of gold, and 
a good profit made by the operation. The silversmiths 
gathered them up in exchange for gold coin and melted 
them for manufacture into silver plate, because they could 
obtain silver bullion in this way about 3 per cent cheaper 
than by the purchase of bullion in the market. The mono- 
metalists urged this as a reason why Congress should de- 
monetize silver. From 1870 to 1873 they continually said 
it was useless to coin silver dollars because they said they 

could not be kept in circulation. They were 
m^'^fi^n.'^ all exported for recoinage or put into the 

melting pot. After they succeeded in de- 
monetizing them they vigorously opposed the Bland bill 
because they said silver had depreciated so much, the cheap 
dollars would not circulate. I mention this, in passing, to 
show the patriotic consistency of the gold bugs. Their 
writings during that period are unique, when compared 
with their positions since. The then comptroller urged 
demonetization for the reason that the silyer dollar brought 
such a premium they could not be kept in circulation. Now 
he opposes coinage because they are not worth enough. 

Where free coinage exists, the bullion or intrinsic value' 
of a silver dollar must be approximately the same as the 
nominal or coinage value. The only mystery that will 
occur to the next generations, when reading the literature 
of the demonetization era will be, why need such self-evi- 
dent propositions be disputed and so much written by gold 
monometalists in their attempts to prove the opposite? 
Why was it necessary for Royal Commissions and select 
committees to take expert testimony and make findings to 
support it ? 

Free coinage of gold exists in the principal commercial 
countries. As a consequence, the bullion value of gold 
coin is practically the same as its coinage value. Why can 
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not a bullion broker or goldsmith purchase the amouAt of 
_, ^ „. bullion contained in a $20 gold piece for 

The Bullion. . .. . . /^nT^ ^ Tx ^ . i 

and Coinage practically less than $20 r D<5es it take a 
Value. Royal Commission to decide that it is because 

the owner of the bullion can take it to a mint or assay 
office and get twenty legal-tender gold dollars for it ? If a 
gold miner in the Rocky Mountains should accept less than 
a dollar for every 25.8 grains of standard gold in his gold 
brick, he would be accused in that altitude of having soft- 
ening of the brain. And when silver is placed joh an 
equality with gold before the law, by free coinage, as it is 
sure to be in the near future, the same rule will apply to 
the silver miner. 

The question still most disputed and written abdut.is 
whether the fall in the gold price of silver and the apprecia- 
tion of or increase in the purchase power of gold has been 
the cause of the great and general fall in prices that has speci- 
ally characterized the demonetization era. The theoretical 
monometalists attribute the fall to causes other than the 
appreciation of the changeable value of gold. They con- 
tend that the increased facilities of communi- 
^jPHc^.*** cation, a diminution of the number of middle 
men between the producer and the consu- 
mer, an alleged diminution of speculation, that crops have 
been larger,, and cost of raising and marketing them less ; 
that manufacturers have increased and the cost of produc- 
tion become cheaper ; that all these h^ve caused the fall in 
prices, and an overproduction the depression in trade and 
the industries, Arthur Crump has Written quite a book, 
^ and labored hard to support this theory, the present year, 
entitled "Causes of the Great Fall in Prices." The last 
ten years have produced a wilderness of literature and 
thought upon the subject. The limits of this address pre- 
vent a review of it. They say there has been no apprecia- 
tion of gold ; that gold has remained stationary, while sil- 
ver and other commodities have fallen ; that the fall in 
prices has been the result of causes acting directly on the 
commodities, and which depreciate them', and not from any 
causes which operate directly on gold and appreciate it. 
This is a fair statement of their position. Much testimony 
was given and astute reasoning indulged in before the 
last Royal Commissson on this subject. The gold standard 
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theorists can not deny that the exchangeable value or the 
purchasing power of gold has increased, or that the 
exchangeable value of other commodities has decreased. 

In other words, they do not deny that $100 
T^^^. in gold would during the past few years pur- 
chase approximately as. many commodities as 
$125 would before silver demonetized. John Henry Nor- 
man, a monometalist, stated before the Roy^l Commis- 
sion: 

** I am convinced that the sole cause of the world-wide fall in the 
gold price of silver, amounting now to 25.57 per cent, and the rise 
in the silver price of gold, amounting now to 33.93 per cent, is 
closure of the mints of the countries forming the Latin Union 
and the United States against the unlimited reception of silver 
from the public. I am equally convinced that the chief cause of 
the fall in prices generally in Great Britain since 1873, is distinctly 
traceable to the fall in the gold price of silver." 

A large majority of the highest authorities, both mono- 
metalists and bi-metalists, maintain this. The opponents of 
this draw a distinction between the phrase "appreciation of 
gold," and an "increase in the purchasing powers of 
gold." 

Hon. Geo. G. Goschen, since Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in an address before the Institute of Bankers, said 
he wished to change the title of his address and head it 
"On the Probable Results of an Increase in the Purchas- 
ing Power of Gold," rather than the use gf the more tech- 
nical term, "The Appreciation of Gold." Perhaps, Mr. 
President, I should change the title of the topic I am re- 
quested to speak on, and head this address, 
^^tJ!^!^^ "Has the Purchasing Power of Gold In- 
creased or the Purchasing Power of Silver 
Decreased," instead of using the technical phrase, 
"Has Gold Appreciated or Silver Depreciated." But 
these terms will be generally understood as meaning 
practically the same thing. 

Mulhall, in his "History of Prices," shows that the 
prices of commodities have been lower for several years 
past than at any period since 1850. This is now conceded. 
But it is denied that an appreciation of gold or the de- 
monetization of silver caused the fall. Prices rose, from 
1850 to 1870, about 20 per cent, as shown by the econo- 
mist, Jevons Tooke, and others. During this period there 
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was greater progress made in improved pethods of trans- 
portation, machinery in all branches of industry, building 
of railroads, and new methods of manufacture, than dur- 
ing the period succeeding 1870. Why did not the same 
reasons given for the fall in prices since 1873 operate and 
cause a fall before 1870. It had been generally supposed 
that the principal cause of the rise in prices from 1850 to 
1870 was the discovery and large ^ production of gQ]d in 
California and Australia. And that this new and immense 
influx- of gold also caused a depreciation of gold, or de- 
crease in its purchasing power. The silver monometalists 

of that era so wrote and claimed, and it was 
^Si«?DSy«. ^^^ controverted. After this great increase 

of gold and the depreciation of its value as 
shown by the general rise in prices, many advocated its 
demonetization. A commission at Paris investigated and 
reported on the depreciation of gold in 1851. Michael 
Chevalier wrote a book, and a number of economists of 
his school urged the demonetization of gold on the ground 
that it was depreciating so much, and commodities appre- - 
dating so much, that the creditor classes and iall those hav- 
ing fixed incomes, would unjustly suffer. They wanted 
the single silver standard then because gold had depre- 
ciated and prices had risen, as they said, on account of its 
depreciation. Holland demonetized gold in 1854, under 
the pressure of these silver monometalists and the influence 
of the money power and creditor classes. If the great in- 
crease in the supply of gold from 1849 to 1856 depreciated 
its value and decreased its purchasing power and caused 
the rise in prices which characterized that period, why has 
not the great falling off in the supply of and increase in 
demand for gold since 1873 appreciated its value, increased 
its purchasing power, and caused a fall in prices ? I do 
not say the appreciation of gold is the sole or only cause 
of the great and continued fall in prices. But it is cer- 
tainly one of the leading and principal causes. 

If the bullion value of one hundred silver dollars will buy 

as many of the necessaries of life during the 
Bui^J?*F2iwl last few years as the bullion value of the gold 

or silver dollar would purchase at the time 
of demonetieation, and before the depreciation of silver, 
it is not a dishonest dollar. If the bullion value of one 



hundred silver dollars will buy as large a quantity of the 
staple articles of property, when a certain debt falls due, 
as when the debt was contracted J it is honest to pay the 
debtor with the same quantity of legal-tender metal. The 
prominent writers on money economy and financial justice 
and honor agree to this. They also agree that if the value 
of legal-tender money greatly advances between the tfme 
of contracting the debt and the day of payment, a less 
quantity of money ought to satisfy and pay the debt. It 
has not been proposed to pay the debts contracted before 
the great rise in gold, in the eighty cents worth of silver 
bullion contained in the ^silver dollar, but to pay them in 
silver dollars, as well as gold, which are a legal tender for 
all debts at their nominal value, and which purchase in the 
market as large a quantity of property as the gold dollars. 
Nothing but the selfish audacity of a gold bug, could call 
the standard dollar dishonest. The dishonest part of our 
legislation consisted in demonetizing the silver dollar, and 
thereby greatly appreciating the purchasing power of gold, 
creating an abnormal scarcity and demand for it, and 
causing a general decline in prices and depreciation of the 
gold value of silver. 

That goW has appreciated, and that silver has not depre- 
ciated in value when considered in their relation to other 

commodities has almost ceased to be contro- 
j^t^M^, verted. It was disputed for several years. 

The researches of so many economists,both as 
monometalists and bi-metalists, have resulted in such a 
complete collation and tabulation of the facts on this subject, 
it must now be assumed. That the value of either gold 
coin or bullion when used in exchange fpr commodities has 
increased generally over 25 per cent, and that the value of 
silver bullion when used in exchange for all commodities, 
except gold, has remained approximately the same since 
1873, must be conceded. This, according to the accepted 
rules and tests applied by economists, establishes an ap- 
preciation of gold, and that silver has not depreciated. I 
submit that the actual facts and history of demonetization 
show that gold has appreciated in value. That its pur- 
chasing power has increased over 25 per cent. That (1) 
the falling off in the supply of gold ; and (2) the .c:r»'atly 
increasing demand, brought about by the demonetization 
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of silver, and the great increase in wealth, property and 
jieiatun.toother P.op«lation, caused this appreciation. Th^t 
Cofnmodir Silver has not depreciated m value with its 
*^^' relation to other commodities, except gold ; 

but the gold price of silver has depreciated over 30 per 
cent, caused by the suspension of free coinage in the Latin 
Union, and the United States. That these things are the 
principal cause of the fall in prices and depression of trade 
and industry so universally complained of throughout the 
commercial world during the era of demonetization. 

It is not within the limits of the question assigned me to 
discuss the remedies for these admitted evils. But I will 
say that the only sure, safe and permanent remedy is to 
place silver on an equality with gold before the law by, free 
coinage. As I lately said on another occasion, in deference 
to the timidities of those who fear the immediate or sudden 
effects of free coinage, I am willing to approach it gradually 
like we advanced to specie payments. The time for free 
coinage might be fixed at two years from the first of 
January, 1891 or 1892. Require $4,000,000 per month to 

be coined in the meantime. Require the 
'^M^ir^!'^ Secretary of the Treasury to issue directly 

and pay out silver certificates on the coined 
silver. There are other measures which might aid in reach- 
ing free coinage. Requiring the National Banks to keep 
a portion of their reserves in silver ; issuing silver certifi- 
cates to take the place of United States notes, replacing the 
retired national bank notes with silver certificates. I do 
not believe immediate free coinage would cause any radical 
' or sudden changes in our financial or commercial status. I 
have attempted to show this fully and in detail on other 
occasions. I do not believe it would cause suflScient ex- 
pansion to unduly inflate prices. When I say this, I do 
not speak as an inflationist or fiat money man. I anj 
opposed to all credit financiering systems. I opposed the 
repeal of the resumption act in 1876 and 1878. In urging 
the return to specie payments at that time I said it would 
be hard to find a public man in a few years who would 
admit he had ever opposed resumption ; and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few years from now it will be difficult to find a 
pub 'z man who will admit he once opposed a return to the 
free coinage of silver. Silver would advance to the gold 
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price it maintained before its demonetizabon in 1873. We 
shall in this way return smoothly and prosperously to the 
true economic policy contemplated by the Constitution, and 
established by Hamilton and Jfefferson, after having been 
taught a dear lesson by the accursed policy of demonetiza- 
tion. 






THE EFFECT ON THE LABORER AND 

FARMER. . 



* 

By Hon.^ Thomas Fitch, of Nevada. 



Mr. President and Gentlemen op the Conven- 
tion — It is now sixteen years since the demonetization of 
silver was interpolated- into the national laws. During all 
these years the grip of the monometalist has been tighten- 
ing around the throat of the laborer. During all these 
years the vampire bats of finance have been increasing 
both their power of suction and their capacity for degluti- 
tion. During all these years the rich have been growing 
richer and the poor poorer. During all these years Con- 
gress has dallied and dawdled and dawdled and dallied 
until we are led to question whether the interests of the 
people or the interests of Wall Street are more potent at 
Washington. If we expect to accomplish the restoration 
of silver to its former value we must carry our purpose into 
the domain of practical politics. [Applause.] There is 
no- party west of the Alleghanies sufficiently strong to 

-^ -, saddle itself with continued robbery of the 

the Planter, whcat farmers. [Applause.] There is no 
the Miner. ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ Q^^jf g^^^^g sufficiently strong to 

identify itself with avowed hostility to the interest of the 
cotton planters. [Applause.] There is no party west of 
the Platte sufficiently strong to deny justice to the silver 
miner. [Applause.] We should, I repeat, carry this 
question into the domain of practical politics. I mean it 
is time it should be understood by the magnates of both 
political parties, that there is no living issue in politics so 
important to the people of the South and the West and the 
Pacific Coast as the remonetization of silver. [Cheers.] 
And if I may be pardoned the suggestion, I will say that 
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the representatives from the peculiarly silver States of 
Nevada, of Montana and of Colorado, all of which repre- 
sentatives are Republican, and all of whom are men of 
perception and of courage, have the power to-day in their 
hands to do more for the cause of silver than any three 
men ever had in the United States of America, f-^p- 
plause.] And if I were one of these men I would take the 
responsibility of endeavoring to induce the other two mem- 
bers to co-operate with me, and we three would notify the 
Republican caucus that we would not go into it, that we 
would not vote for any man for Speaker who was identified 
with the kings of Wall Street, and that we demanded 
pledges with respect to the organization of the Committee ' 
on Coinage and Currency. We would invite the attention 
of the Republican caucus to the fact that our three voices 
would be sufficient to turn the balance of power one way 
or the other. We would feel assured that every Republi- 
can in Nevada, in Montana and in Colorado, 
^"^atty*^*" would commend our action in placing the 

interests of our constituents before party al- 
legiance. We would demand protection for silver from 
the party of protection, and if we did not get it we would 
invite sealed proposals from the other side. [Applause 
and laughter.^ I am not here to complain that Michigan 
lumber, and Lrouisiana sugar, and California raisins, and 
Pennsylvania crowbars have been protected, but it cannot 
be denied that Congress has prostrated rather than pro- 
tected our great industries of silver, of wheat and of cotton. 
Protection is not a great moral principle . in whose behalf 
men can be expected to sacrifice their personal interests. 
It is a coalition in which results should be mutual, and 
thus far the wheat and silver States have not received their 
share. In all Nevada there is neither a spindle nor a loom, 
and the prairies of the Dakotas' stretch for hundreds of 
miles unlit by furnace fire. How can Massachusetts ex- 
pect that the people of the Northwest will continue to vote 
for a high protective tariff to sustain New England factories 
when both political parties in Massachusetts openly avow 
hostility to the great exporting industries of the Northwest? 
[Applause.] For ten years the silver producers have 
begged both Democratic and Republican representatives 
in Washington to undo the wrong bf 1873, and for ten 
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years they have begged in vain. It is time now that the 
silver producers coalesce with the wheat growers and the 
cotton planters. [Applause. J And without regard to 
previous conditions of political servitude [laughter and ap- 
plause], demafid free coinage. I do not mean that separate 
political action is now desirable, or that it may ever be- 
come desirable, except possibly in a few States. Separate 
political action would be to abandon the great parties of 
the country to the gold monometalists. It is, I think, 
better policy for the friends of silver to capture both the 
Republican and Democratic parties first locally, and 
afterwards nationally. [Applause]. 

Free coinage would, as you know, not only restore 
silver to its former value, but it would, as has been shown 

here, add 35 per cent to the present prices 
^^Hnag^"^ of wheat, of cotton, and of farm produce, 

and it would increase the wages of the 
laborer and add to his opportunities for obtaining employ- 
ment. Nor would the benefits of free coinage be confined 
to the miners, and cotton growers, and wheat growers, 
whose pocket nerves have vibrated with anguish for sixteen 
years, under the constrictive clutch of the law of 1873. 
There is no great number of men, none outside of a small 
coterie of capitalists, who will resist the restoration of 
prices; for whether as cities, as counties, as States, or as a 
Republic, we are a nation of debtors. As individuals^ as 
corporations and as firms, we owe vast sums, and while it 
is true individually that most men who are debtors are also 
creditors, it is equally true that the public indebtedness and 
the bonded indebtedness of corporations is held by a com- 
paratively small number of people. It is the misfortune of 
the laborer, and the gain of the capitalists, that while debt 
represents a fixed number of dollars, the value of the labor 
which must earn the dollars to pay the debt fluctuates 
upon the current of supply and demand, and the courses of 
those currents are largely controlled by the creditor class. 
We have heard something here about money as a measure 
. of value. The truth is, that human labor is not only the 

creator of all value, but it is the tape-line by 
^^rToff^^' which all values must be measured. [Ap- 
plause.] From a steamship to a hair-pin, 
from a cargo of sugar to a spool of cotton, the value of 
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every product of man's skill and industry depends upon 
the amount of human labor expended in its production. 
The apparent debt of this nation is the number of dollars 
it owes ; its real debt is the number of days' labor it will 
require to earn the number of dollars of debt that it owes. 
Perhaps as a people we have not sufficiently considered 
these plain principles of political economy, and in our 
legislation we have been too much inclined to listen to the 
counsels of bankers, who are supposed — I don't know why 
— ito possess the financial wisdom of the ages, and to carry 
upon their shoulders the credit and prosperity of the nation. 
1 do not concede that -the Atlas who sustains the weight of 
a world will be found behind a bank counter. The 
creators of wealth, the people who pay the taxes, who 
maintain the armies, who bear the burdens of civil govern- 
ment, who make good the losses caused by fire and flood, 
will not be found in the palaces of trade nor in the drawing 
rooms of fashion. They are hammering at the anvils, they 
are guiding the shuttles, they are facing the foam-crested 
seas, they are felling the forests, they are smiting the rocks, 
they are toiling in the wheat and cotton field, they are busy 
at cook stoves and wash tubs and sewing machines. They 
are paying the debt with their toil, paying it with sweat of 
face and vigil of brain, paying it with values created amid 
hot furnace fires and under sweltering suns. [Applause.] 
Their labors have been as ceaseless as those of Sisyphus, 
,^ ^ ^ and about as fruitless, for, after twenty years 

and the Na^ of general prosperity, the amount of our 
tiofUMi Debt, national debt, measured by the number of 
days' work that would be required to pay it, is about as 
large as it was in 1868, and one ha? but to journey through 
this land to know that amid apparent general abundance, 
amid vast actual increase of general wealth, the laborer is 
not so prosperous, so contented, or so hopeful, as he was 
in the years which immediately succeeded Appomattox. 
For sixteen years, in this Republic, the laborer has been 
vainly striving to increase the number of dollars he received 
for his labor, and the capitalist has been plotting success- 
fully to increase the amount of toil he receives for the 
dollar. For sixteen years, in this Republic, the market 
value of dollars has gone up, and the market value of men 
has gone down, until freemen in their bitterness and their 
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wrath sometimes ask which is the greater evil, the black 
slavery that is gone or the white slavery that has come. 
[Applause.] Do I overstate the situation ? 
A Voice. No. 

I will refer to just one statistic. In 1868 the amount of 
our national debt was $2,610,000,000. Wheat was worth 
$1.29 per bushel, cotton 19 cents a pound, pork $27 a 

barrel. We could have paid the national 
^dfhlN^ debt then with 1,400,000,000 bushels of 
tionai Debt, ^^gat, 100,000,000 barrels of pork or 43,- 
000,000 bales of cotton. Since 1868 we have paid in 
money $1,480,000,000 of the publix: debt, and there is 
now left in money to pay $1,130,000,000. But wheat 
has declined to 86 cents per bushel, cotton to 10 cents per 
pound, and pork to $11 per barrel. It would take as many 
bushels of wheat, as many bales of cotton, as many barrels 
of pork, or as many days' labor to pay the balance now 
due, of $1,130,000,000, as would have sufficed in 1868 to 
pay the debt of $2,610,000,000. We have made about as 
much real progress in paying the debt as did the god of 
Scandinavian mythology who undertook to drain a drink- 
ing horn, but found it was connected with the ocean. 
fApplause.] 

Twenty years of abundant harvests, twenty years of ex- 
tending highways, twenty years in which the alert fingers 
of invention have harnessed the forces of nature to the car 
of man's progress, twenty years of toil in the fields and 
forges and furnaces and factories of the land, twenty years 
^ , of unprecedented prosperity, twenty years of 
Labor— The marvelous growth, and at the end the laborer 
^^^*^'** is working for smaller pay, and the national 
debt is reduced in effect only about nineteen millions of 
dollars worth of labor at a cost to the workers of $1,446,- 
000,000 worth of toil. 

The laborers tried to drain the drinking horn, but ever 
the rapacious and remorseless ocean rushed in and kept 
the salt and unrefreshing waters at their lips. Still has 
Sisyphus of the prairies rolled his burden up the steep hill, 
and still has Jupiter of the banking house sent it crashing 
back upon the breast of his slave, Has the laborer, then, 
nothing to show for twenty years of toil.? Oh, yes; he 
can boast that the aggregate wealth of the nation has 
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largely increased. He can boast of factories established, 
of cities erected, of rivers bridged, of mountains tunneled, 
of transcontinental highways stretching from ocean to 
ocean. He can call the roll of the land's millionaires and 
eight thousand will respond, where before the war there 
were less than 500. He can wipe the sweat from- his 
weary face and reflect that among the 8,000 millionaires 
may be enumerated the names of twenty American citi- 
zens who have gathered $1,500,000,000 from the toil and 
the tears of 60,000,000 people. [Applause.] He can re- 
flect that these twenty men can combine 
^tu^!^? their interests and their efforts and fix the 

price of every bushel of wheat, every ton of 
coal, and every day's wages of labor between the Hudson 
and the Sacramento. He can reflect that these twenty 
men have it in their power to name the majority of the 
Senators, Congressmen^ Governors, Judges and Legisla- 
tors in twenty States. He can jostle his rags against the 
silken garments which his toil has made. He can regale 
his hunger by the odors of feasts which he can not taste. 
He may walk weary and shelterless in the shadow of the 
palaces which he built, but may not enter. 

I seek not to assail the rights of capitalists, or arouse 
against them the prejudices of poverty or the brawlings of 
unthrift, but for twenty years capital has tampered with 
the people's money and gathered to itself illicit gains by 
increasing the burdens of industry. The fight for the res- 
toration of silver is a fight of the debtors against the 
creditors, the laborer against the capitalists, of the. poor 
against the rich, and it needs all the vigor of speech to 
make high the words of inspiration and hot the words of 
warning which this cause demands. 

To-day over all the Northwest the farmer views with 
dismay the narrowing margin between the cost and the in- 
come of the wheat field, and wonders why it is that the 

prices of those things which he has to sell 
^/^!^?** continue to fall in value so much more rap- 
idly than the prices of those things that he is 
compelled to buy. 

To-day, in far Nevada, the miner stands by the deserted 
shaft and the smokeless furnace,, and wonders why it is that 
the value has departed from the fair white metal. 
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To-day, the Southern planter read3 the market reports 
with a sigh, and wonders why it is that with an increased 
consumption of the great Southern staple there can not be 
an increase of the price sufficient to free him from the fears 
of bankruptcy. 

Neither miner, nor farmer, nor planter need seek far 
nor long for a cause of their distress. They will find it in 
the offices of the Bank of England ; in the Chancellor's pal- 
ace at Berlin ; in the counting-rooms of Wall Street. They 
will find it in the phrases demonetizing silver, which, 
whether fraudulently or inadvertently inserted in the 
National laws, have ever since been kept there by the ef- 
forts of a cruel and rapacious cabal. The clendestine law 
of 1873 ought to be ejected from the national statutes im- 
mediately and unconditionally. [Applause.] Any lesser 
measure of relief will be paltry and ineffectual. It is idle 
for the monomefalists to tell us that the prices have been 
reduced because of the increased production of wheat and 
cotton in India. This may be the proximate cause, but 
the cause of the cause will be found in silver demonetiza- 
tion alone. The production of both wheat and cotton in 
India has been stimulated artificially, and it has been made 
possible for English millers and spinners to bring the g^ain 
of the Punjaub and the cotton of Bengal to Liverpool at 
such reduced cost as enables them to beat down by 35 per 
cent the prices of American products, simply because of 
the existence and working of the act of 1873. England 
purchases silver in the United States where it is demon- 
etized, at 90 to 95 cents per ounce, and by 
'^^^J^h!^ stamping it into Indian rupees, disposes 

of it in India — in exchange for wheat and 
cotton— at $1.29 per ounce. The Northern farmer loses 
30 cents per bushel on his wheat, and the Southern 
planter loses 3 cents per pound on his cotton, because the 
rupee which passes for 32 cents in Bombay is composed of 
23 cents worth of British gold and 9 cents worth of British 
diplomacy and power, or rather because England can buy 
32 cents worth of American silver with 23 cents worth of 
British gold and 9 cents worth of British gall. 

English statesmen are perhaps not to be censured for 
availing themselves of American assistance to rob the 
American miner, and bring bankruptcy to the doors of the 
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American farmer. The marvel is that our own Senators 
and Congressmen should by action and non-action have 
aided such a conspiracy. The marvel is that we should 
have helped our commercial rival to strike 35 per cent, 
from the value of the silver, and the wheat, and the cotton 
which we have' to sell, and which she is compelled to buy. 
Issachar is renowned as a patient ass. In our own beloved 
land, behold the Issachar of liations, who has saddled and 
bridled himself, and plotted to increase his own load, and 
decrease his own allowance of barley. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Doubtless other causes than the lav^r of 1873 have com- 
bined to reduce the value of wheat and cotton below the 
prices of 1868, and it is not claimed that the remonetization 
of silver would restore wheat to one dollar and eighty-nine 
cents per bushel, and cotton to nineteen cents per pound, 
but it is perfectly safe to assume that to advance silver 
35 per cent in value would be to advance wheat 35 per 
cent in value. English merchants pay Indian producers 
only a small profit on the cost of production of wheat, and 
such cost cannot be materially lessened. Therefore, if 
English rupees should hereafter cost English dealers 
thirty-two cents instead of twenty-three cents, the difference 
of 35 per cent would necessarily be added to the cost of 
Indian wheat at Liverpool, and American wheat would 
inevitably advance in price in the same proportion. 

If we believe that silver remonetization would result in 
an increased price for farm products, why should we 

hesitate to restore the double standard.? 
f^m^^^^i^. What is there in the financial or commercial 

conditions of the land that should affright us ? 

I know it is said upon the alleged authority of a vener- 
able gentleman who is supposed to be a master of finance, 
because his portrait and his autograph .adorns some of our 
national currency, that if America remonetizes silver it will 
make no difference with the value of silver in Europe, and 
if there should be a failure in one year of the wheat and 
c6tton crop, this country would be drained of gold in order 
to pay our balances in Europe, and universal ruin and 
bankruptcy would result. It will be observed that the 
* 'Spinner" who has woven this ingenius argument, has 
used an assumption for the warp and a peradventure for 
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the filling of his cobweb. What attribute has God 
Almighty in common with the gold bugs that He should 
withhold His sun and His rain, and blight the crops from 
Minnesota to Texas, in order to preserve their accumula- 
tions and increase their gain ? Since when has the United 
States of America fallen so low that her single arm is not 
strong enough to lift silver from the dust into which En- 
gland and Germany -and the Latin Monetary Union coni- 

bined to strike it ? Ours is the most power- 
th^€^^S^^!n^. ful and wealthy nation on the globe. Our 

credit reigns at the head of the world's 
finances ; and if we stamp upon three-quarters of an ounce 
of silver the statement that it is worth $1, and will be re- 
ceived at our national treasuries for $1, it will pass cur- 
rent for $1 throughout the western world. If the miner 
can take his ounce of silver to the United States branch 
mints and get $1.25 for it, he will not sell it for less than 
that sum. And if it is worth that in American markets, 
where will our British brother go to procure cheap silver 
for the manufacture of Indian rupees ? Will he go to the 
countries south of us ? From the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn every nation except Brazil has either a double stand- 
ard or a single silver standard, and Brazil produces no 
more than 2, 000,000 of ounces of silver per annum. Will he 
go to Russia or Austria? These countries maintain a sil- 
ver standard of values, and the 15,000,000 of ounces which 
they annually produce they use in their own mints and 
factories. Will he seek for bar silver in his own Antipo- 
dean and Hyporborean and African colonies? Together 
they yield less than 10,000,000 of ounces per annum, and I 
apprehend that the devotion of Colonial Englishmen to the 
mother country is nowhere so pronounced as to induce 
them to sell to England for 95 cents silver for which they 
can obtain elsewhere $1.25. 

No relief can come to the English silver buyers from all 
the lands washed by the Indian Ocean. The 
^""miS^y ""^ silver which is sent to India and China is re- 
tained there. The people of those countries 
use the white metal in transactions between themselves, 
and when it is not in use it is hoarded in earthern vessels 
and buried in the ground, but it. is never returned to the 
channels of the world's commerce, and Asia is the historic 
grave of silver. 
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England in control of the industrial, political and social 
life of India has become to-day the greatest silver consumer 
in the world, and yet she produces in all her vast Empire 
less than 7 per. cent of the world's supply of silver. And 
Germany, her conspirator in the work of silver demoneti- 
zation, produces less than 3 per cent. Where, in all his- 
tory, will you find an instance of such successful interfer- 
ence in American legislation by European powers as that 
by which silver was surreptitiously demonetized, as in 
1873 ? 

A voice : Nowhere. 

That nation which consumes 50 per cent and produces 
but 7 per cent of the world's supply of silver, beguiled the 

nation which produces nearly 50 per cent and 

•^^JjJon'* consumes 25 per cent of the world's sup- 
ply of silver into a conspiracy to strike 35 per 
cent from the value of silver ! That nation which is the 
greatest importer of wheat in the world, inveigled the 
nation which is the greatest exporter of wheat in the 
world into a financial and commercial dead fall where 
35 per cent was taken from the value of wheat. The 
nation whose looms would be idle, and whose people would 
be hungry, and whose government would be upheaved 
upon the storm of riot if without a supply of American 
cotton, deceived the nation which is the greatest producer 
of cotton into striking 35 per cent from the value of cotton. 
Why, gentlemen, England is the bunco steerer of the 
world. [Applause.] And Uncle Sam the gentleman 
from the rural districts. [Applause.] 

How much longer will our miners, planters and farmers 
consent that Republican and Democratic Senators and 
Representatives at Washington shall continue to subordinate 
the interests of American firesides to the exigencies of 
European finance and the cupidity of New York bankers ? 
Is it not time for the American eagle to rise and shake the 
Liverpool salt from his tail. [Applause.] 

It may be that the sudden remonetization of silver would 
produce some temporary disturbance in Wall Street. The 

knife that cuts away the cancer causes the 
^e^^^ftr?*' patient some agony, and the cautery hurts 

while it heals, but even so, the eastern and 
western boundaries of this nation may not be found be- 
tween Pearl Street and Broadway. 



